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One of Her Majeſty's Prin- 
cCipal Secretaries of State, 
and one of Her Moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council. 
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Cannot hut readily acknowled z 


that it may ſeem an inexcuſable 
Ac. piece. of | Arrogance, for one I 
0 ſcure in all reſpects, to preſume in 
this manner to Addreſs himſelf to a 
Perſon, by Her Moſt Sacred Majeſty, 
the Beſt Ju ge of True Merit, advan- 


ced to 4 Station in the Public which 
ec 444.85. d PV \ 3 1101 43 \ *\ 4 . 
+: mk ſuch Judgment, ſuch Deæteri- 
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I be Dedication. 
ty, ſuch Fidelity, ſuch Secrecy and ſuch | 
"Difparch in the 


=; that I have humbly to offer b y 4 
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way of Apology for this my Temerity 
is, That I — 80 e, the Sole 7 1 thy 
T Ann tg in the fo — Eſſay, = 


the. he phys I by £ — rotect ion 4 
of Mankind, and the Mid ks 
pro Wee fer WA attaining | t End 

A Mi TAs ally "tend | 
td . 0 2 yk 1 of- Pbyfiek more | fei 
E /uſe 4; than ſome awer F 

Minds are willing to own, . 

gefting a Wache the eee, ually f 
Freeing it, as far as ſhall be poſh off ble, 1 
from the too common Imputation of In- 


certainty,” either in 5 Theory b 
Practice or Both; at at leaſt ſo far s 
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The Dedication. A 
ting it to u; though the Deficient 
cies, in the Performance of the Under- 
faking it ſelf, ſhould render it Unwor- 
thy of Tour Patronage. 
That God would long continue You 
an Happy Inſtrument of Promoting Her 
Majeſty's Glory, and the Good both of 
3 theſe Kingdoms in particular, and of 
all Europe in general, is the moſt un- 
feigned Prayer of, 


SIR, 
Your HONOUR'S, 
Moſt Humble, and 
moſt Obedient Servant, 


. Barth. Beale. 
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IHE Title Page ſufficiently declaring the 
Deſign of the following Eſſay might very 
well excuſe me the trouble of prefixing a 
Preface ; were there not two particulars in which both 
the Learned and Unlearned Readers may reaſonably 
expect ſome kind of Satisfaction from me, viz. IL. What 
mov'd me to engage in an Undertaking, which per- 
haps may be ſo far from meeting with a favoura- 
ble Reception, that in all likelihood, it may on the 
contrary; be Ridicul'd and Deſpiſed by many, 
and Oppoſed. and Contradifted by others: And 
II. Why, after I had reſolvd to commit to the Prefs 


my Sentiments, I rather choſe to do it in my Na- 
Uve, than in th Latin Tongue? 1 3 297110 


Hefore I proceed directly to anſwer the former Que- 
ries, I crave the Candid Reader's Patierice, while I take 
SE JOY to aſſure him, be | 5 on In- 
ducements, which may have had Force enough to per- 
ſwade ade 8 eme Authors had not the Ft 
ſhare in Influenciog me, to take Pen in hand. But that 
Lmay not leave him at a loſs, to gueſs what Indueement 
I mean/; Ido here proteſt with all te Solemniry and 
Sincęr ity poſſible; That it was no Spirfe of Contra- 
4 e, le lief Maticinſy g he vpe , 
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No lich of 8 (for which I know, too well, 
my ſelf not fitly qualifed) No Deu of 45 
to my ſelfa Name and eager» Tiga? p 
with me at firſt to entertain houg hrs, of quitting 
that undiſturbed Privacy, wn 6 © ut too agreeable 


"LY Natural Temper thus to appear in Pub- 

lick, 7 

C *D) exe wourtd Luk ayer of 
of any Bye-end, in this ay foltowtng At- 


 Sulpition 
tempt, I ſhall proceed to give che utmoſt 
e 25 to the Real Motive, both Occa ona 
ay be Permitted ta uſe thoſe Epi ts) 
which, 00 10 y, induce me, to break throu my 
inbred 1 55 againſt expoſing y felf tout 
Cenſure ol the Wo, and elpecialh in an Aal, 
lor the intermeddling with which, I may, lis do be 
feared, expect more. Repro aches than Thanks. | 1 
{As for the Occaſional Me: if, L. wut freely own; 
That it was the ge eral Unſatiifa ne (to me 
ar leaſt) of mot ot thoſe Exper ents. I bavey 
met with, mac ue of for diſcbvering the 5 
medi ate Operations "of i Medicine 65. U On the Bloch 100 
other Fluids, in Humane Bodies: "Yar: more particu : 
larly of that Rema able one of the traly In aher 


Mr. Var 0 6 155 Succeſs fee two 
Qunces 0 rg 2 1 of th Jene [Barks 
inte the. ju 222 raving eas 
red 5 length BE, theſe 


hall day no,mgre, 9 them a eſe 
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they. put ame] upon endeavoutiny ” excoþ 2 
amore proper. ethofl, Ae big ea i i 

neceſſary »Carightny aw. thi is pc e ile Me 
e 10 men: Blogd of? 


patly adminilt red, 7 * Reſult of Cc Vn 5 


was the; Methed 4 by me beaker — which if 
Partiality | to my own *Sentiments, o not lead me. 


int Notorious Frror, is not liable to thoſe Grand 05 
jections of Impropricty of SubjeRs,, and unfair wars 
of makivg Experiments the other. Methoc el 
| 1 55 Ae lo a wes Obnoxious to. Ph 
This, 4 wl acknowledge was che utmoſt Exreny 
"my 1 95 fign : 1 14 when Icame to review (Fad 
ſt roug raught, - began further | to conſidęr 
Wale 128 Altergeiqns 8 "which were wrought: 2 
Medicine, in ' Morbid Huwane Bloods, whether for 
the = better or the wore, mult be the Effects of bone 
Real: (1 had almoſt. aid ſenſible) and not Joie 
nar) perations,. of. the, fad Medicine: in. WI tering; 
t 1 of that moſt Noble Fluid, -Thag i 15 where 
after the Exhibition of 2ny Remedicaga kinds of D 
ſtempers were ſenlibly abated, thoſe es mult tf 
necellity be produced, Laber by Correcting, or df 
charging thoſe Vices inthe Blood, which were the 
Original Cauſes of thoſe Indiſpoſſtionz under Cute 
And on the Contraß) Where, in like, Diſteſnpers... f i 
the Exhibition of other Rene 8 the Cade hn:ſpof 
were ſenhiÞl ly beighchencd, thoſe Exacerbations, 5 
lie wise, e at leaſt for the molt. pa 2 a 
ceed either from the Remedies Increaſing: IN Fog 
grees c of thoſe Morbid D Dyſcraſies, a! ready 11 5 
nant in ir n the Blood, gr elle. from their f N 
= new Vice into it. Dad if thoſe Eſſec Hy} fox either 
. good of bad, da conſtantly lucceed the, uſe; of thoſe 
2 di Fergus Jeieings, n like Cafes, the Boer of this 
| unde arguing myſt 15 Corlequencs be ihe Mo 
* wel cke The like. may equal force, be. T 
ed. of, Aferent 1M; / ethods ny iy 5 well: a 


U. as 
"figs e Re edis. d, ice Ga e fer iolly 
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and duly weighed, naturally and ſilently led me in- 
eo an Apprehenſion, That a Nice and Dextrous Ma- 
nagement of this Method, might prove of great Uſe, 
towards the Afcertaining, paſt either doubt or dif- 
pute, tbe true Cauſes of Diſtempers; at leaſt of 

thoſe which proceed from Vicious Bloods, Which 
Knowledge of the Cauſes, by pointing to the moſt 
proper Methods and Remedies for the Speedy 
and effectual removing the ſaid Cauſes, would di- 
rectly, as it were, and without any Meauders, 
lead us to the molt fafe, as well as moſt Ef. 
ficacious and Expeditiaus Cures, of the Diſtempers 
themſelves. Bur of this I have ſpoken more at large 
in the Eſſay it ſelf, among the Advantages, that may 
be Juſtly expected from a Strict and vigorous Pro- 
ſecution, of this or ſome ſuch like Method, and 
therefore ſhall dwell no longer upon it in this 
And what was yet ſomething of a further Induce» 
ment to me, thus ro endeavour, to incite the Ingeni- 
ous to proſecute their Enquiries, into the Natures of 


Diſeaſes, and the Operations of Medicines, in this or 


ſome better Method, was an Apprehenſion long ſince 
imbibed by me (whether true or falſe, Time and 
further Experience, muſt, or at leaſt may ſhew ) 


That in forming our Notions of Diſeaſes; and in 


Regulating our Practice in the Cure of them; we 
have hitherto indulged too much to Conjectures, which 
have had no ſolid Foundatlon, being for the moſt part 
built upon pure Fancy; while at the ſame time un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of following the Dictates 


of right Reaſon, by Philoſophizing, we have gene- 
rally too much, not to fay wholly, neglected the 
Aſliſtances we — received; if we would, from 
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"Z our Truſt Senſes, even to have reaſoned more truly: 
vr at leaſt to have ayoided ſome, it may be Fara 
* Thus I have giyena brick, but true; Accounr of 
* the Occaſional Motive, which prevailed with me to 
ſet about the framing, the enſuing Method: together 
= — 4% + 43 43% F#3*.&- r 
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And now as 10 the Final Motif, I can Uncerely 
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profeſs, That I have no other Aim ig the publiſhing 
be ſubſequent Eſſay, than an earneſt Deſire, and an 
-"J mnifciones Deſign, to be ſerviceable, as much as in 
me lies, to the Common Gaod of Mankind. This, v. 
the doing Good to the Publick, every individual Man 
ought (and every Honeſt, and Conſcientious Man 
will) primarily in all his Deſigns, ſincerely to aim 
at, and in all his Actions firenuouſly- to endeavour 
after. This in reality he ought to prefer, before his 
own private Reputation, nay, and Advantages too, 
if the Proſecution of his own particular Affairs, and 
the Weal-publick, are inconſiſtent to, or do unfor- 
runately interfere with each other: From this Indif-- 
rages Obligation no Perſon, of what. Degree, Qua- 
liry, or CigAmaſtances ſoe ver, can juſtly pretend an 
Exemption $1 1) 3; Kn VEL Qt: NN - 


. belles me, as inconſiderable as I am, to caſt my 
poor Mite into the Publick Treaſury. More would 
I gladly. Offer, were 1 poſſeſt of greater Riches : 
And therefore I hope that this will not be unkihdly re- 


! ceived, ſince, 1 am fare, "is honeſty deſigned. At 
5 leaſt 1 flatter my ſelf, That my ſincet ally pla 


. 
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ry Conſideration, and this only, bas em- 


e prottioting the Publick, Good, may effeckually plead 
bor a favourable Entertainment of what, I have writ- 
den, among the candidly Ingentous; although my” 
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endeavours 1110 not in ſtrict t Juſtice deſerve Com- | 
N probation. 
-It abr; 22 too ie Vanity ( tt Jer. 1 


. in, f mays in 188 


g chem, „as I. have 
— hinted — Jen orig more fat b factory 
Ideas of the Vetures - of Diſeaſes, eſpecially of thoſe 
which owe their ic Origins to Vicious Bloods : and in für- 
nlking them with more certain, and perhaps more 
Expednious ways. of Curing the faid Diſeaſes, than 
anf other Syſtem of Medicine yet received: and all 
ths by aſcertaining, at Once both. to bur Reaſon and 
Senſes, their diſtin and proper Provinces, 
thereby not only keeping them from ncroaclithe p- 
on each others Juriſdictions, but alſo by inns Hu 
them truly ſerviceable and aſſiſtant to each. other. 
And if this ſball be the Succeſs, of my Endeavours,. 
25 flatter my *REf,; it may, I ſhould think | my ſelf 
guiky of an unpardonable Crime, ſhould I be in- 
duces, by the prehenſion of any. Inconvenience 


Or Pilrepute, | like ely to accrue ro my ſelf, by Co . 


municating my thoughts, to conceal from the World 
what may. 0c; to the General Advantage e. How- 
ever, ſhould the zeannek of my ſablequent FE: 
ance, yet a: TA -Ctations a £0 the particulars juſt 
NE yet i chey ſhall prove o 19 hap 
PYs. 2 to incicg others, that ee qualified 15 
undertaking, to wol e, ang; thereby 
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che Cena Operations f Remedies, in the Cure of 
them: ſhi6dld this Lay be che {ole Effect, uf all che 
8 pains have herein taken, I: ſhould no ways chin 
my time mißpent, though wit kal this Ellay of mine 
ſhould be condemned be che left uſes 3 and the Au- 
thor of it doom'd to continne In as ſilent; and unen- 
vied an Obſcurity, for the Remainder of his! days, 
as he has hitherto been buried in. Nay, ſo far ſhall 
I be from repining at ſuch an Uſage, which others 
might perhaps e elle eem a Misfortune, ſhould I have 
che Happineſs to ſee it attended by, to deſirable a 
Conſequent, that none ſfiould more heartily rejoyce, 
at the more fortunate Endeavours of any other, for 
the attaining ſo Noble, Beneficial and Deſireable an 
End; and none ſhould more ſincerely Congratulate 
the Succels of them: So far am J from courting Po- 
pular Applauſe, and from making my on n 
tion the ultimate end of any of my Actions 
As to the ſecond Ne Why, 1 choſè to ſend 
chelefollowiig thoughts into the World in my Na- 
tive, rgcher chan in the Lain Töngde. 1 hope none 
Will beYo.Ukhatured, or 0 Unjult; as to ſuſpect, 
= (which ſaſpicion would'be'groundleſs ) that it Was 
* becavfe F. cotild not have done it in the inter: But 
if any Hal P tküf nk fit to aſliga for me, as one Rea» 
ſon; That the'cafting crude Notions did not deſerve 
che Hotjour- of Reman Dreſi;ʒ for peace and quiet- 
neſs fake, Eathher thar have a quarrel With any Man 
for o ightheait a Matter, 1 am; content 70 yield" * 
him Mat Point, and to get it paſs for one Renſon, 
and t af 406d onetod!' as being truly lenſible, chat 
che Meinnels 6f my Peiformtaice is too Allie te 
make t deffrdus of: having! it ſeen in 4 Fred 
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endeavours wen not in ſtrict t Juſtice deſerve Com 
mendation a and Apf probatio n. | 
I know © i Pail! boek toõ 5 ie Vanity < tt ye 1 
en ſcarce Sui it) to fancy, that A following 
Merhed i bie) perſiſted i in, ma Fre 
time, be of fore "Service to the eb 2 ad 
Pradtifers of Phyfick:; in affording chem, as I have 
already hinted, clear, "and therefore more fat rfaQory 
of, gtures of Diſeaſes, eſf cially, of thoſe 
Which owe. ther rigins to Vicious Toods : and in für- 
niſhing, them with more certain, and. perhaps more 
Expeditious ways of Curing the faid Difeales, than 
705 9 7 Syſtem of Medicine yet received: and all 
this by aſcertaining, at orice both, to bur Reaſon and 
, their Ong, and p er Provinces, 4 
hereby not only kee 1 5 them woes -ineroachihs up- 
on each others Juriſdictions, but ' alſo by i 4 
them truly ſerviceable and aſſiſtant to each. other. 
if rhis-ſhall be the Succels, of my Endeayours,. 
Hatter n my ſelf it may, 1 Thould think my ſelf 
guilty. of an. Y e Crime, ſhould I be in in 
duced, by, the prehenſion of "any - Inconvenignce, 
or Dilre oils le ely to accrue to my ſelf, by Co bh. 
municating my thoughts, to conceal from the World 
what, may. tend to the General Advantage. How. 


ever, ſhould th e neanneſs of my  ſublequent, Perform- 
ance, Lig Logs xpectations a 8000 t the particulars uk 
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mentioned DE, yet if chey ſhall prove tel 

PYs.. as to inci ers, that e > ae IE; 

ſuch * unden r 7: to perl freely, and: ali 

give them a Portunity-ob; propoſin 15 
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es not to ſay, Hire dare 0 
1 e both, Aut 15 les. of Pld 2 5 


my time 
7 ſhould be cbndemned be che Alen ules 3 And the Au- 
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Z the Gtnilie Operations f Remedies, in the Cure o 


them: ſhodld db! ſay be che ſole Effect, uf all the” 
pains 4 Have herein taken, I ſhould no ways think 
though wickal this Ellay of mine 


thor of it-doorm'd to continne in as ſlew; and-iigen-- 
vied an Obſcurity, for the Remainder of his! days, 
as he has hitherto been buried in. Nay, ſo far ſhall 
I be from repi ning ar ſuch an Uſage, Which others 
might perhaps eſteem a Misfortune, ſhould I have 
the Happineſs to ſee it attended by, ſo deſirable a 
Conſequent, that none ſhould more heartily rejoyce, 
at the more fortunate Endeavours of any other, for 
the attaining ſo Noble, Beneficial and Deſireable an 
End; and none ſhould more ſincerely Congratulate 
the Succels of them: So far am J from courting Po- 
pular Applauſe, and from making my owa Repiiti>" 
tion the ultimate end of any of my Actions. 
As to. the ſecond Nueryy Why, I choſe to fend 
theſe followitjy thoughts iato the World i my Na- 
tive, rather than in the Lin Tongue. 1 hope none 
will be 40 Iltaratured,V nor ſo Unjult; as to ſuſpect, 
(which ſüſpieton would be 'groundleſs that it Was 
becaufe F cd not have done it in the Lutter. But 
if any ThalPrhink fit te aſliga for me, as one Rea- 
ſon; That the'enftring erude Notions did not deſetve 
che Hofjout- of '#-Rom4n”-Dyeſs ; for peace and quiet- 
neſs fake, Father Har have a quarret-with any Man 


he fo" lightheavt a Natter 1 em: content 10 yield 


at point, and to der ie paſs for one 'Rexlon, - 

good one to: as being truly lenſible, der. 
che my Petformtaree' i: db Mich £61 
make nit defirotis of: having it ſeen in 4 et 


Ohe FThbagn this 1 ns That 1. am not 
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akogether Without hopes, That ſome Perſon or o- 
then 1 Abilities, may in time either 
e the Notion; by! me excogitated „ and here 
publiſhed to the World, or from it take ſome hint of 
Dommunbeating to the Learned, and in the Learned 
Language too, ſomethiag f this Lind e only 
their. faxburable Acceptance, dae ſo their hearty. 
encouragement. And then, it will be. ſufficient for 
me and fully latisbe the utmoſt of my rien. 28 Y 
be able wo. [Jays i 0 | e. I 368; 7 
| Vole far * TH £1 3 
8 e ad e for my doing YE 8 | 
Enzliſh, was a deſire and deſign of imitating thereby. 1 
the Beſt and pureſt Ages of hylck; when it was 
neither. affraid nor aſhamed: of expoling 1 i ſelf, aad 3 
its Beauties, to the View of all Beholders, . "The An- 4 
cients and ; their Succeſſors, for many ſubſequent A- 3 
ges, tis certain (after Medicine was reſcued from its 
Egyptian Bondage, under the nner of their Prieſts; 
who concealed it, as well as all other parts af Learn- 
ing, among e M piteries,. to which the L2norant, 2 
and prophane V ulgar were denied Acceſs ) did not 
Scruple, the, publiſhing in ihe Languages of their > 
feveral. Countries, what they thought might deſerve 
the Notice of the moſt Learned: and were not afraid 
as We now. leem to be, of render ing thereby the com- 7 
mon People too knowing, or 100 Pragmatical. And this = 
Cuſtom of treating of all ſorrs/of rende in their 
Mother Tongue, is revived, again in a Neighbouring 
Natiog;;Famous for che Engouragemenz:it-gives, aux, 
belles Lettres, as well as for its . how 4 
juſtly. made che World knows). Wa us Porgerere. 
There the Begux.Eſprirs, do not think in. Dparage> 
ment to them, in Lingua Ne pond 
the Nobleſt of their Thou ghts. Nay, fo * 
they 


Z they ſeem bent upon the Im 
day Celebrated Piece of Antiquity but what may be 
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le&ual Faculties of their Natives, that their is fcarce 


found tranſlated, and perhaps Illuſtrated, in their 
Z own Language, by ſome able hand. 
But oh ſhould I betake my ſelf to 2 Foreign 
Country, for inftances of Perſons, of uadoubred Li- 
terature, who have thought it no fault to do rhe 
fame thing; when, even in this our own Nation, 
many of the moſt Ingenious have not diſdain'd to 
handle even the moſt Abſtruſe Notions, both in Me- 
dicine and Philoſophy, as well as Divinity in Engli 

This is matter of Fact paſt denial, and may LF 
excuſe me for treading in their Steps: And the 
Humor too of Tranſlating, whatſoever is conſidera- 
ble in other Languages into our own, is now ſo 
prevaleat, that there ſcarce | peeps abroad à piece 
worth reading, in any other Tongue but immedi - 
ately ic wy us in our own : though many times 
( the more the pity) ſo abominably Copied, that one 
would almoſt be tempted to ſuſpect, That the Tran- 
flation was made with no other deſign, than to Bur- 
leſque and Diſgrace the Original, were it not too 
well known, that moſt of the Bookſellers that are at 
the Charge of Tranflating Books imported from 
abroad, or at ſraſt pay for them after they are Tran- 
llated, value a Tranflation-more, for 2 cheap 
than well done. But in this 1 doubt not, but that 
the Editors put a grols Cheat upga themſelves, as 
well as an lotolerable affront and injury upon the O- 
riginal Authors : for were the Pieces, they ſo pub- 
liſh, well Tranſlated, there: is no Queſtian to be 
made; That the Profit they would make, by the 
Numbers they would then fell, would bmore than 
Compenſate the Charges, they were at, at firſt, 
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in giving ſuch Prices to their Tranſlators, as might 
encoutage Men, fitly qualified for ſuch: a Task, wil. 
lingly to undertake it; and chearfully to go through 

a bryce ery + 


The laſt Reaſon which I ſhall aſſign, for my not 
writing the following Eſſay in Latin, and which 
had no ſmall Influence upon me, was the Conſidera- 
tion how needful it would bez in order to. get this 
Method into Practice, to remove, out of the minds 
of them who were to be the Subjects of it, all man- 
ner of Prejudice againſt the permitting it to be ex- 
erciſed upon them: and to work them, as much as 
may be, into a ready Compliance with our deſires. 
This L hope may be more eaſily obtain'd, by lay- 
ing before them in a Language they are abſolute Ma- 
ſters of, the Rationality and Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Pro- 
cedure, together with the Safety of it, and by fully 
anſwering the only Grand Oljeſtion, which can be 
raiſed by them, againſt it, 'v#x. The unreaſonableneſs 
that they ſhould be put to unneceſſary Charges for our 
If any ſhall further demand the Reaſon, of my 

| g fo' man Cafes, -of the Non-Improvement 
of Phyſickz! eſpecially ſince ſome of them r whol- 
ly Foreign to the following Deſign. I anſwer that 
many of them were abſolutely neceſſary, and that 
it would have look d very odd, to have proceeded 
abruptly to the Meshod it ſelf, without informing 
the Reader, ius thoſe Remoras were, which have 
ſo long prevented Medicine, from attaining its full 
Glory, uſefulneſs and certainty ; and which rendered 
ſome ſuch Merhod as this very deſirable. And as to thoſe 
which ſeem to have the leaſt Tendency, towards the 
Recommending the following Method, I could not 
TT” TOR. ere 
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well \ chews over in Silence, when I was engaged 
by a na bin of. offering, ſomething that might haye 


of conſiderably advancing the. R Repurg- 
Ch, that Noble Faculty; that thereby I might in- 


cite others likewiſe to lend their helping bands, to 


95 what 1 have but imperfectiy begun, by ſug- 


proper means for taking out. of the way thaſe 
05 0 


oftacles. Which that they may effectualiy 


d do, my ſincere Wiſhes,” and Elearty, Prayers, * 
never be wanting. 


It may be perkaps, expetted, that 1 ſhould fie 
ſomething, either in Vindication of, or in Excuſe 
for, my ſtile. If any ſhall find fault with the Un- 


3 of it, 2 the Length of. ſome, if not 
moſt, of my 7 arias. mult, and do, freely own 


that I never did pretend to be a Maſter of Language, 
and that my deſign was to propole . ſomethin 

to the World, wliich, alter the moit ſerious CO 
deration, I thought might tend to the Imprevement. of 
the Art of Curing, rather than to aim at the Tickling 


a. _ — 4 <<» 


contrived Harangues I boy ve — — all along to 
render my ſelf as Int bes might be: Io bf 
actual failed of -thary I ſhall be — ſorry 
dec per. if I have not, I ſhall reſt fully et hel. 
and not trouble my ſelf about che garniſh, it being 
the firſt time that ever J have, upon , ny... occaſion 
whatſoever, ventured to appear in Print, and, if 1 
know my own Mind, ſhall be the laſt. However, 
this may be. offered,” by way of Excuſe, and Ex- 
tenuation, for the CVnpoliteneſs of the following Eſſay, 
that it was. written by Bits and Scraps, without any 
continued and cloſe Application to ĩt, as I could get 
time, either from my neceſſary Attendance upon my 
Practice, and Bache or Pp the almoſt pe 
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ble Averſion ] have to the taking a Pen into my 
-hand. In ſhort if any, that are better qualified for 


fach an undertaking (and few there are, I am very 
ſenſible, that are worſe ) ſhall think the Notion, or 


| Notions, by me ſuggeſted, do deſerve any Incou- 


ragement, I ſhall heartily thank them, ſhould they 
either Improve it, or put it into a more pleaſing 
Dreſs. And as to thoſe, who ſhall be of a Hekerent 
Opinion, I ſhall only earneſtly deſire them to propoſe 
better of their own, which whenever they ſhall think 
fir, for the Publick Good, to publifh, 1 do faithfully 
-promiſe them, that partiality for my own private 
Sentiments ſhall be totally laid afide, and theirs ſhall 
not fail to meet with, from me, the Reception due 
to their juſt Merit. And in the mean time 1 bid 


both the one fort, and the other, of theſe Perſons 


heartily Farewel, and hope that in Requital they will 
at leaſt wiſh me, and my preſent Endeavours, accor- 
ding to the Common, though well meant Expreſſion, 
Good Luck. * 4 10 
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"TYyAG. 52.1. 29, r. ſeen it. P. 534. J. 28. r. excite ſuch. P. 64. 
N I. 24. after more add 4 Comma. P. 66.1, 14. r. Fol. 1. 
P. 68. J. 8. r. roving. P. 77. J. 17. af. little add Reaſon. P. 
$2.1. 13. r. Preftant. P. 85. J. 30. after Reaſon, add be ex- 
pecked. P. 92. 1. 19. r. living of Animals. P. 1co. J. 13, r. 
ſuch Experiments. P. 108. J. 23. for 541b. r. 14th. P. 109. J. 
30. for more, r. ſuch, P. 110. J. uls. for is ſo r. is one I free · 
I own. P. 111+ J. 9. for we r. they. P. 119.1. 19. dele as, 
I. 20. for may r. might. F. 133 J. 19. 20. for to otber, r. 
in others. P. 151. I. 24· c · each other. P. 1 56. J. 27. for 26. r. 
62. P. 158. J. 18. r. ſerviceable, at leaſt not burtful, P. 162. J. 
15. c. ſparingly. P. 163. J. 23. T. into. P. 167. J. 14. r. Thoſe, 
P. 173. 1.18. r. thoſe are. P. 181. J. 5. r. the Serum. P. 204, 
J. 30. f. evince to. P. 205. J. 28. r. Regular. P. 206. J. for 
they r. of. P. 209-1. 1. r. bitterer · p. 210. J. 14. f. the r. this. P. 
211. J. 19. r. in promoting. P. 214. J. 22. r. does not. B. 215. 
J. 12. r. froul! ſatisfie. P. 218. J. 20.dele at, P. 221. J. 12. r. 
what may, P. 222. J. 20. r · contentedly do. An 
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Attempting a more Certain and Sa- 
tisfatory Diſcovery of both the 
True Cauſes of all Diſeaſes proceed- 
ing from Vicious Bloods, and the 
Genuine Operations of all Remedies 
uſed Internally in their Cures : To 
which, by way of Introduction, 
are premiſed ſome Free Thoughts, 
why the Practice of Phyſick is hi- 
therto arrived at no greater a de- 

gree of Certainty, 


yO waſt time to prove that Health 

is one of the Greateſt, if not a- 

Ctually the very Chiefeſt of Tem- 

| poral Bleſſings, may ſeem almoſt 
as unneceſſary, not to fay ridiculous, as to 
en- 


(34) 
endeavour to demonſtrate that the Sun ſhines 
at Noon day ; fince it is an Axiom granted 
without the leaſt Hefitation, by the Univer- 
fality of Mankind. So high, and fo juſt a 
Value have all Men for it, that there are 
ſcarce any in the World (thoſe only excep- 
ted, who look upon their own Conditions 
as paſt Recovery; or thoſe who are intoxi- 
cated with falſe Notions, that Phyſicians 
and Phyſick are uſeleſs and inſignificant ; 
or laſtly, thoſe the unhappy ſqueamiſhneſs 
of whoſe Stomachs, renders them almoſt in- 
capable of taking Medicines ;) who are not 
in preſſing and urgent Indiſpoſitions, very 

earneſt for the Phyſcians Aſſiſtance. Nay, 
ſo far does the inſatiable defire of Health, 
without which, at leaſt in ſome tolerable 


degree, Life it ſelf would be burdenſome, ; 


carry abundance of Perſons beyond the 
bounds of Diſcretion; that they will not 
only lend a liſtening Ear to, but alſo greedily 
follow the Dictates of any, tho? never fo ig- 
norant and unskil ful in that Affair, eſpeci- 
ally if thoſe Dictates are delivered with an 
Air of Confidence, and with large, though 
Fo too often ill grounded, promiſes of Suc- 

3 
What Remedy is there ſo Nauſeous, 
which thoſe who are ſenſible that their 
Health is endangered, will not willingly 
ſwallow ? 


. (35) 

ſwallow? What Courſe is there ſo Tedious, 
which they will not pertinaciouſly perſiſt 
in? What Labour is there ſo tireſome, which 
they would not gladly undergo, in order to 
23 recover a ſound ſtate of Body when loſt, and 
to ſupport it when but totterin gs? 

If therefore the value which Men have 
univerſally put upon Health, be not extra- 
vagant ; it muſt by a juſt Conſequence fol- 


lou, that it is at leaſt not blame-worrhy,with 


the moſt unwearied Induſtry, to endeavour 
the finding out the moſt effectual, the moſt 
ſafe, and the moſt ſpeedy ways, for the reſcu- 
ing it out of the Power, and for the ſecuring it 
from the Inſults of all its Enemies; tho? in 
the Proſecution of theſe Enquiries, a Perſon 
{ſhould deviate from the common Road, and 
tread unbeaten Paths. | 
Theſe are the Ends that the Sick propoſe 
to themſelves, and fo earneſtly cover, that 
they commit themſelves almoſt blindfold to 
the Managements of their Phyſicians, and 
implicitly for the moſt part obey their Com- 
mands. Theſe are the Ends, that the La- 
hours and the Studies of all Honeſt and Con- 
ſeientious Phyſicians, in all Ages, have been 
aim'd at. Theſe are the Ends, that their 
filly Apes, the ignorant, tho? daring Quacks, 
(for I will not Honour them with the De- 
nomination of Empiricks) ſo confidently, 
C2 . 
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and fo vainly pretend to. And therefore, by 
the jont Conſent of all Parties, it muſt be 
granted, that ſcarce any thing can be more 
deſirable than truly to ſtate the Cauſes of all 
Diſeaſes; and indubirably to aſcertain, if it 
be poſſible, the Genuine Operations of all Re- 
medies in the Cures of them. 


When indeed I reflect upon the length of | 


time, ſince Medicine firſt made a Figure in 
the World; and in the next place ſeriouſly 
conſider the uſefulneſs of it, when rightly 
managed, to the rendring the Lives of Men 
Comfortable, and the neceſſity of it to the 
prolonging their days, (Uſefulneſs and Ne- 


ceſſity, in all other Caſes, being two ſuch | 
Powerful Motives to Induſtry and Ingenui- 
ty) to which we may add the large and ſo- 


lid Foundations laid by the Great Hippocra- 


tes, and his immediate Deſcendants ; I ſay, 
conſidering the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of 


ſuch Enquiries; the Opportunities, the In- 
couragements, and the Aſſiſtances we have 
had for the Making them; it may well ſeem 


a wonder to a 8 Man, that the Va-. 


tures and true Cauſes © 


Diſtempers, and the 
moſt Effectual Means for the Removing them, 


ſhould, after ſo long a time, be ſtill ſo great f 


a Secret. One would have been apt rather, 
on the other hand, to have flatter'd ones ſelf, 
that long Cre this, the endeavours of our 


An- 


ctive Sloth and Id leneſs. 
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Anceſtors would have rendered the Know- 
ledge both of the one and the other, fo 


5 pon and certain, that nothing ſhould have 


een left for us, their Happy Succeſſors, to 
do, but to reap the plentiful Harveſt, and 
to enjoy the pleaſant Fruits of their Labours: 
Unleſs Provident Nature ſhould now and 
then ſtart up ſome new Diſeaſe, for us to 
exerciſe our Talents upon, in order to ſe- 
cure us from the inconveniences of an una- 
Might not one, witha great deal of Rea- 
ſon, have expected, that the Arr of Medicine 
ſhould ere this, have arrived at ſuch a De- 


gree of Perfection, as to have furniſh'q thoſe, 


whoſe Office it is, with Force and Power 


ſufficient, certainly and effectually to Con- 
quer all the Aſſailants of Health; Old Age 
and thoſe Affects only accepted, which by 
their ſudden and undiſcernable Attacks, do 
actually deſtroy the Vitals, before they are 
diſcovered? But alas, the Caſe ſeems far o- 


therwiſe! and the generality of People com- 
plain, and perhaps with too much appear- 


ance of Truth, That the Practice of Phyfick, 
is ſo far from being certain, even in this Age, 
that a Queſtion may be juſtly put, Whe- 
ther the Methods of Cure in uſe among the 


Moderns, notwithſtanding all the late Dif- 


coveries, do any ways ſurpaſs, nay, equal 
3 in 


Cs 
in Succefs, thoſe of the Ancients, who werg 
deſtitute of ſuch Aſſiſtances? 
If this Charge be true, as I doubt *tis paſt 
denial, I hope it will not be look d upon as 
Miſpence of Time, to recollect and conſider 


ſome of thoſe, which I take to be the great 


Cauſes, why Medicine has in fo long a 
Trac of Time made ſo ſmall a Progreſs; at 
leaſt in the Practick Part of it. Thoſe which 
T ſhall at preſent mention (in the Enumera- 
tion of which, I ſhall not obſerve a ſtrict 
Method) are theſe following. 


I. The fr I ſhall aſſign is, The not fuffi- 
ciently Aſcertaining the Diagnoſticks of each 
Di ſtemper. By Diagnoſticks, I mean not fo 
much the General Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and 
the Concourſe of their Symptoms, as the 
Particular Specifications of thoſe Pathognomo- 
picks, by the ſerious Conſideration of which, 
a Phyſician may be led, to the truly Diftin- 
guifhing a Diſeaſe from any other, how like 
ſoe ver it may appear to it, at the firſt ſuper- 
flicial View. Had theſe Pathognomonick Diag- 
#oſtigks, as we may call them, been accurate- 
ly delivered, and were they as carefully at- 


tended to, I cannot but imagin, that the 


Sentiments of Phyſicians would have been 
more Unanimous, about the ſame individu- 
3] Caſes, than now, to both our Grief and 

SM Shame, 


2 
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Shame, we ſee they are; and thereby, in a 


1 great Meaſure, all occaſions would have 


been cut off from Phyſicians of claſhing a- 
bout the Names of the very ſame Afed, to 
the expoling their own Perſons, and perhaps 
the whole Faculty, to the Contempt of the 
Vulgar. Beſides, by being fully ſatisfied what 
Diſtempers really were, and what they were 
not, our Methods of Care would be more 
ſteady, and not ſo fluctuating, as frequent- 


ly they 2re. 


I appeal to common Experience, for want 
of due Attention to theſe Pathognomonicks, 
How eaſily may a Nephritis and a Colica, a 
Fluor Albus and a Gonorrhæa, be confounded ? 


-And how often have I my felf ſeen a bare 


Chlorofis miſtaken, and ſometimes fatally too, 
for a true Phthiſis? And if, by reaſon of the 
like Miſtakes, the deſign'd Cure be taken in 
a wrong Method, how dangerous, not to 
ſay pernicious, may the Conſequence be, I 
leave any thinking Perſon to conjecture. 

I cannot diſmits this Conſideration with- 
out bewailing (Oh ! that I could do it ſuffi- 
ciently) the ineſtimable loſs which the Me- 
dical World ſuſtain'd, in the Death of that 
Ornament of our Country, and his Age, the 
never enough to be Celebrated, Dr. Syden- 
ham; a Perſon of ſuch unwearied Diligence 
inObſerving ; ſuch ready Sagacity in Diſcern- 

128 3 ing; 
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ing; ſuch nice Accuracy in Deſcribing; and 
ſuch happy Skill in Curing Diſeaſes; toge- 
ther with ſuch undiſſembled Candor, in frank- 
ly imparting to the World his Diſcoveries ; 
that no Age, no Nation can boaſt his Equal, 
much leſs his Superior, ſince the Great Hip- 
pocrates, Were all Phyſicians as duly 
Qualified, and would they as indefatigably 
* tread in his ſteps, in a very few Ages Phy(ick 
might hope to be exalted to its urmoſt poſ- 
ſible Perfection. More I might ſay in the 
' Praiſes of this our Exgliſh Hippocrates, with- 


out approaching the Borders of Flattery, or 


exceeding the ſtrict Limits of Truth: And 
leſs if I ſhould have ſaid, I had juſtly deſer- 
ved to be ſtigmatiz'd with the moſt Odious 
brand of Ingratitude ; fince tis to him I owe 
(which I am not aſham'd thus publickly to 
acknowledge toall the World) that little in- 


- 


Honour and Happineſs, of a free Converſe 


with, and of receiving Inſtructions iu 
Voce from him; as alſo of ſeeing his never 


ſufficiently co be admired, becauſe moſt 
ſucceſsful Practice, eyen in the moſt diffi- 


cult Caſes. 


II. A ſecond Cauſe may be attributed to 
Want of due Faithfulneſs, and Want of dus 
Caution, in many, if not moſt, of thoſe 


fght I have in Medicine, having had the | 


Phy. | 
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Phyſicians, who have communicated to the 
World their Sacceſsful Cures, Want of due 


| Faithfulneſs, in ſometimes concealing things 


material, and in ſometimes garniſhing their 
Obſervations with things not neceſſary, if 
true, and this it may be out of Vanity, for 
I will not be ſo ſevere and uncharitable, as 
to ſuſpect that they maliciouſly defign?d to 
pal upon their too credulous Followers, 
and thereby to lead them into Errors. Want 


of due caution in ſettling Methods; and in re- 


commending Medicines, upon too few, nay, 
perhaps ſometimes ſingle Experiments. How 
eaſily may theſe juſt-mentioned Deficiencies 
lead into an Erroneous Practice, thoſe who 
are more led by Authorities and Examples, 
than by Reaſon and ſolid Experience, to the 
perhaps irretrievable damape of their Pati- 
ents, and to their own Aſtoniſhments ; whoit 
may be, before tryal, made themſelves Cock- 
ſure of another kind of Succeſs? Whereas, 
were the Accounts of all Medical Caſes 
communicated, and exactly deſcribed ;. i. e. 
Were all the Hiſtories of the Diſeaſes Accu- 
rately, Graphically, and without diſguiſe 
delineated ; together with the daily Altera- 
tions of the Phznomena \ and the Methods of 
Care, from the beginnings to the ends, Im- 
1 ſet down, a Perſon of tolerable 

arts, and moderately vers'd in Practice, 


+ o 


might 
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might be capacitated, by comparing with 
Care, things together, to make uſe of his 
own Reaſon, in judging whether the Suce 
ceſs were actually due to the Proceſs, or ra- 
ther to the ſtrength of Nature, or ſome other 
Accident: Which I am apt to fanſie have 
ſometimes a far greater ſhare in our Happy * 


Succeſſes, than we dream of, or are willin 


 toown. Were we truly inform'd how of- 
ten any Medicine or Method had been Experi- 
mented, before it had been Recommended, 
we ſhould not be ſo much at a loſs to deter- 
mine, which of either ſort were fit to be 
relied on, and which not. Were theſe things, 
I fay, truly ſtated, and duly weighed, we 
might hepe with more Eaſe to ſeparate. the 
Traſh from the Uſeful, in our Studies; and 
not loſe ſo much time to no purpoſe, as we 


now are neceſſitated to do. A ſubſequent 


ouſly diſappointed in their ExpeQations, 


grees may beget in them an abſolute Con- 


Good as Bad; which may be of very ill Con- 
. ſequence, 


Miſchievous Inconvenience may be, that young 
Practiſers, finding themſelves often cgregt- q : 
too much relying upon the Power and Farce ; 
of Methods and Medicines thus unfaithfully 
or incautiouſly. Recommended, may create in 
them a groundleſs Diffidence of others, more 
juſtly meriting their Regard: And this by de- 


tempt of all Medicinal Obſervations, as well 
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| ſequence, by leaving moſt things in Phyſick 
in the utmoſt uncertainty imaginable. 


III. * third Caaſe of the ſmall Progreſs 


made in Phyſick, I take to be the Sparing- 


neſs the generality of Medical Writers have 


been guilty of, in Communicating to the 
World their own Miſtakes and Mi fortunes, 


in the management of Diſeaſes. Certainly 
the next to the ſhewing a Traveller the 
readieſt, ſafeſt, and beſt way, nothing could 


be more ſerviceable in a Director and Guide, 
than to caution him againſt fuch. Mæanders, 
as would at beſt retard him in his Journey; 
and to give him ſufficient Notices how to 
2 diftinguiſh the true Road from ſuch By- 
Ways (how fair ſoever they may appear to 
him) as may lead him into real Danger, if 
not to Deſtruction. 


But here it may perchance be urged, that 


it is too ſevere to expect ſuch a procedure: 
and that it would ſcarce have anſwered the 
end propoſed, had it actually been obſerv'd; 
becauſe it might have ſo far leſſened the e- 

ſtteem of the Candid Authors, in the Opinion 
of the too ill- natur'd World, as to have de- 
ſtroy'd their Practice, and thereby to have 
rendered them incapable of making any Im- 
provements in Phyſick, as well as of ſuſtain- 


ing themſelves and Families: Beſides, . 
yy cem 
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their Heirs and Executors, for the Public 


ſeem ſufficiently to have provided againſt 
MI Practice, by the Cautions they have ſo 
kindly and fo carefully left us. I 
To this J anſwer, That Cautions, faithful- 
y, and without any manner of Byaß, tranſ® ? 
. mitted, are of the greateſt Uſe ; But the Diffi- 
culty, as things now ſtand, lies in truly di- 
ſtinguiſhing between thoſe that are the Reſult 
erience, gained only by accurateObſervati- 
ant, and thoſe that are foiſted upon the World. 
in order to ſupport ſome Darling pothe- 
fs or other; whereas had we the intire Ma- 
nagement of Patients, from the very firſt 
Infults of their Diſeaſes, faithfully record. 
ed, together with an exact Deſcription of | 
the Diſeaſes themſelves, Men of tolerable 
Judgments might. likewiſe here be capaci- 
tated to Judge, whether the Ill Succeſs were 
the Effect of mittaken Practice, or the E- } ; 
normity of the Diſtemper it ſelf, And to 
obviate the former part of the ObjeQtion, 
the following Expedient might methinks 
have been found out, at once to ſecure 
the living Reputations of ſuch Candid, 
and Beneficent Writers, from the Attacks 
of the Ignorant and Malicious; and alſo 
to enrich their Poſterity with ſuch Trea- ' 
ſures of uſeful Cautions, viz. To have left 
them as Opera Poſthuma, to be publiſh'd by 


Good, 


f Good, in order to deter their Followers, 
from approaching too near thoſe Rocks 
and Shelves, where they themſelves had 


imputed to the ſhameful Diſſentions among 
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before-hand unfortunately Miſcarried. 


IV. A fourth Cauſe of the ſmall Improve- 
ment in Phyſick, I think may nuſtly be 


Phyſicians. Were theſe Diſſentions kept 
up only in the Schools, to whet their 
Ingenuities, and where they are under 


a kind of Obligation, Jarandi in verba Ma- 
71.“ they might be lookt upon as excuſa- 


le; though even there the Heats that theſe 
Diſputes are managed with, incline the diſin- 


tereſſed Spectators and Auditors to ſuſpect, 
that the Combate is more for Glory, than 
Truth; as perhaps in reality it generally 
is. But the Unhappineſs is, that theſe 
? Janglings are not confined to the Schools 
3 only, but the Students, for the moſt part, 
7 carry with them the ſame quarrelſome 
| Temper, from the Univerſity, into the 
World; and when they come to practice 
that Noble Art, are as bitter one againſt ano. 
ther, as if they had ever been profeſt E- 
nemies, rather than Brethren of the ſame 
Faculty. What ſhould move Gentlemen who 
have had the Bleſſing of a liberal Educa- 
tion, and fo ſhould be ſuppoſed to know 


better 
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better things, to make uſe of ſuch ungeu- 
teel, not to ſay unmanly , Methods, as 
are ſcarce excuſable among Porters, may 
ſeem Strange, and I can aſſign but two 
Reaſons for it ; which though not good, are 
the beſt that I can find out, after the moſt 
ſerious Conſideration. The firſt an Innate 
Pride, which diſdains, that any ſhould be 
thought to know ſo much, or to be ſo 
wiſe as themſelves. The ſecond, A baſe 
though eager Deſire, to raiſe their own, 
though it be by the Ruin of another's Re- 
putation. Theſe two are often powerful e- 
nough,to make one oppoſe what another has 
propoſed,becauſe he had not the Luck firſt to 


give it as his Sentiment; and perchance, 


for the ſame wiſe, good and weighty Rea- 
ſon, a Third ſhall oppoſe the two former, 
And thus the old Obſervation 1s too often 
made good in Phyſick, as well as any thing 
elſe; Quot bomines tot Sententiz. But to 
conſider ſeriouſly, and to argue calmly : Is 
it not an errant Shame, that Men, who 
pretend to the ſame common End, ſhould 
not only difter ſo much about the Means, 
but alſo manage their differences in Opini- 


on (if in truth they do differ) with fo 


much Heat andClamour,with ſo much Ran- 
cour and Detraction, and ſometimes with 
ſuch baſe Tricking and Undermining, as if 

their 


ATE 

their chief buſineſs were rather” by any 
way, no matter how abominable and un- 
juſt ſoever, to expoſe each others Miſtakes, 
Miſcarriages, and Misfortunes, than to be 
reallyſerviceabletotheir Patients? Are theſe 
proper and likely ways to raiſe Phyſick to 
the Higheſt Pitch of Reputation? Or do 
they not naturally tend to diſcourage all 
further Improvements in it, by fully ſatis- 
fying Men, that the beſt Return they are to 
expect for the utmoſt Induſtry, and Candor, 
muſt be a Torrent of unworthy Refle&ions 
from ſuch who perhaps are not able, by 
true Worth and Induſtry, to raiſe them- 
ſelves to any thing of a conſiderable Fi- 
gure among their Neighbours ? 5 


V. A fifth Cauſe, I believe will not be 
denied, by any thinking and unprejudiced 
Perſon, to be the indulging ſo extravagant- 
ly to the ſetting up New Hypotheſes, as the 
Cuſtom of late has been. For the laſt 
fifty years and upwards, there has ſcarce 
been any Man in the Faculty, of pregnant 
Parts, and an exuberant Fancy, but what 
has formed to himſelf ſome new Notion or 
Not ions, thereby pretending to ſolve all 
the Phenomena of Diſeaſes; in the mean 
time too much neglecting the true Hz- 
ſtories of Diſeaſes, and the Nice Obſerva- 


tion 


ZZ 


PR. . 
tion of the Javantia and Ladentia, the al- 
moſt only Clews for Leading us fafely 


through ſo intricate a Labyrinth. Some- | 


times indeed they will vouchſafe us a Ge- 


neral Idea of a Diſeaſe ; ſuch as will beſt 


quadrate with what they will needs have it 


to be, rather than ſuch as does exactly a- 
It any 
thing in a Diſtemper does luckily hap- 

, remarkably to favour their Sentiments, | 
that ſhall be ſufficiently inlarged upon; but 


gree with what it in Truth 1s. 


if any thing be ſo croſs-grain'd, as to ap- 
pear on the contrary Party, it ſhall either be 
ſlipt over in ſilence, or at the beſt but ſlightly 
toucht upon, unleſs it can by main force 
be compelled to change its fide; in order 
to attain which end, if poſſible to be ef- 
fected, no Pains ſhall be ſpared ; no Labor 


ſhall be ſtuck at, rather than their Idoliz'd 4 
Flpothefis ſhall ſuffer a Baffle, much leſs quit 


the Field of Battle, and yield it ſelf con- 
quered. But the Miſchief is, that Diſeaſes, 
being ſturdy things, and not giving way ſo 
readily to Methods and Remedies recom- 
mended barely by Suppoſitions, how plau- 
ſible ſoever, as to thoſe found- out by ſound 
Reaſonings from Nice and Accurate Obſer- 
vations; does {ufficiently evince to the Un- 


biaſs'd, that diſcourſing fluently upom them, 


and curing them effectually, are things as 
vaſtly 


„ | 

vaſtly different, as can well be imagin'd; 
And no wonder, For in one Caſe we fol- 
low the Dictates of Nature, which though 
ſometimes not over clear, yet ſeldom fail of 
affording us ſome real Light; whereas in 
the other we generally, notwithſtanding 
all the Specious Pretences to having our 
Eyes extraordinarily enlightned, run Blind- 
fold we know not whither ; and if b 
accident we ſometimes hit the Mark, it 
is rather owing to Fortune, than to any 


confiderable degree of Art or Skill in the 
Praxis- | | 


© VI. A fixth Cauſe which J ſhall aſſign is, 


the not duly reducing Diſeaſes into pro- 
per Claſſes, but confounding one Genus, as 
the Logicians call it, with another. By 
reducing Diſeaſes into proper Claſſes, I do 
not mean ranking ſuch Diſeaſes under one 
another, as either are attended with much 
the ſame kinds of Symptoms, or as do af- 
fect the ſame Members, and Parts of the 
Body, (which fort of Marſhalling moſt of 
our Authors are ſtuft with, it may be more 
than enough) but treating of ſuch Dif- 
eaſes together, as require the ſame general 


Methods of Cure, that is, fuch whoſe main 


Indications are the ſame, though perhaps 
the Praxis may _ of ſome * 


„ ET 
diverſiſications, upon account of the dif- 
ferent parts affected. As for inflance, 
all Diſtempers that are truly Inflawmatory 
may very juſtly be reckoned of one kind, 
as in the general requiring and yielding to 
one common way of Management, vis. 
large and ſometimes frequent Bleedings to- 
gether with liberal Dilutions. And-this, 
af I miſtake not, will hold true, whether 
the ' Diſeaſe be barely an Inflammatory Fea- 
ver, a Pluritis, a Peripneamonia, an In- 
Hammatio 'Hepatis vel Veutriculi, or a Rieu- 

_ watiſm, Provided, as I have already hin- 
ted, they be truly and really Inflammatory, 
the Metheds will hold for the moſt part 
exactly the ſame, though it may be that 
the difference of the Parts may, as I have 
likewiſe before intimated, occaſion ſome 
ſmall Diverſifications, in the way of Pro- 
ceeding: And perhaps the ſame muſt be 
allowed, upon account of the different States 
and Degrees ofthe very ſame Diſtemper. 
I have put into the Inſtance juſt men- 
tioned, the Proviſo of being really and 
truly Inflammatory, which I take to he no 
more than is abſolutely: Neceſſary, in of: 
der to the avoiding groſs Miſtakes in Pra- 
tice. For I am fully ſatisfyed that Dlſ. 
eaſes, Which may at firſt View appear of 
the Inſlammatury kind, may often upon 4 
10 - - | 4 more 
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more ſtrict and nice Examination, be found 
to belong to a quite different Tribe: 
Which I ſhall hereafter in its proper place 
fully prove, in the Caſe of an appearing. 
Rheumatiſm, which in reality was an In- 
termittent Feaver. e i 

I am much inclined to believe, That I 
ſhould have almoſt the Univerſal ſuffrage 
of all conſidering Men, ſhould1 aſſert that 
ſcarce any thing, would more effeQually 
conduce to the chortning of our Studies in 
order to fit us for a ſucceſsful Practice, and 
likewiſe to the profitably Abcidging the 
Praxis Medica it felf, than to reduce all 


* 


Diſeaſes under ſuch proper general Heads 


or Claſſes. But though I do believe it 


may be poſſible, yet I muſt acknowledge 
it to be a Work that will require a con- 
ſiderable time, and a Nice and an unwea- 
ried Accuracy of Obſervation, to bring it 
to any thing of Perfection. N 

This certainly was what the Autient 


| Methodiſts ſo Nobly attempted, and per- 


haps had happily effected, had they not 
unluckily confined themſelves to too ſcanty 


a Number of Enquiries, And this per- 


haps the deſervedly Celebrated Baglivy may 
in time more fucceſsfully accompliſh, 
(if the incredible pains he is at in mak: 
ing his Obſervations, do not ſhorten his 

11151 F 
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days as his Friend Pallitius ſeems to fear) 
or if he do net actually accompliſh it; 
yet I doubt not, but that he will lay fo 
large and ſolid a Foundation, that it may 
not be difficult, for the truly Ingenious 
and Induftrious, to erect thereon a truly 
Noble and moſt uſeful Edifice. 

Having this occaſion to name the Incom- 
parable and Indeſatig able Baglivy, I muſt beg 
the Reader to excuſe. me, if I make a Di- 
greſſion from my preſent Subject, in order 
to ſpeak my ſincere Sentiments of him, 
and thoſe noble Works of his, which I 


have already ſeen. And here I cannot for- 


bear and declare to the World, that I look 
upon him to be the Wonder and Glory 
not only of his owz Country, but alſo of 
our Age; and can never mention him with- 
out the Higheſt Veneration, as a Perſon 
to whom all future Generations, as well 
as the preſent, will no doubt be indebted 
for his Book, De Fibra Motrice & Morboſa, 
if God {hall grant him Life and Leiſure to 
finiſh it. In 1t he gives us hopes not of 
opening a pleaſant Scene of Phyſick, todi- 
vert our Fancies; but of diſcovering a Tract 
of Rich, though long uncultivated Land. 
Others may ſeem to have toucht upon the 
Coaſts, or to have ſeen at a diſtance, but 
he only actually to have taken full poſ- 

7 | ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of it: Or at leaſt to have travelled. 


through it, I mean the Doctrine of the 


Solids, I ſpeak this in the utmoſt ſin- 
cerity, and without the leaſt Flattery, 
being ſatisfyed by the Specimen that he 
has already favoured us withal, that his 
undertakings are truly Great and Noble, 


and I doubt not when it ſhall be finiſht, 


which T heartily pray God that it may 
be with the moſt convenient Expedition, 
but that it will prove one of the moſt uſe- 
fut Books that has been publiſht in Phy- 
fick, ſince the divine Hippocrates, His 
general Diviſion of Diſeaſes into thoſe of 
the Fluids, thoſe of the Solid, and thoſe 
of a mixt Nature, in which both the one 
and the other are ilkaffected, though 
perhaps one primarily, and the other but 
ſecondarily, ſeeins to me Eaſe and Natural, 
and in one word the beſt of any yet ex- 
tant; though I am not inſenſible, that this 
general Diviſion muſt and will admit of Va- 
rious and numerous Sabdiviſions, to render 
it ſerviceable to the effectual promoting 
the Practice of Phyſicx. on 
For my own part I muſt own, when 
I confider' what Diſproportion in quantity 
there is, between the Solias and Fluids, 
in humane Bodies, I cannot perſuade my 
ſelf to believe, that the ic: Solale like 
r 23. ſenſeleſs 
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(54) 
ſenſeleſs matter are only 1 in all the 


Aﬀetts, that diſturb our Natures; but am 
forced at leaſt to ſuſpect that the Diſor- 

ders of the Solids are the main, and ſome- 
times the ſole Cauſes, of many of thoſe 
troubleſome. Diſeaſes and Symptomes, 
which render our lives uneaſie. a ES 
For ſome kind of Illuſtration and Con- 
firmation, of what I have here aſſerted, 
J deſire any ſerious Perſon with me to re- 
flect upon, and duly to conſider, 1. What 
uneaſie Symptoms, but one drop of any 
potable Liquor, or but one crumb of Brea 


falling upon the Top of the Aſper 4 Arte- 


ria, will in a Moment of time produce. 
Can that violent Convulſive Cough, which 
attends ſuch an Accident, proceed from 
any thing elſe but the immediate Irrita- 
non of the Membranes, firſt begun in the 
Trachæa, and the parts adjacent, and from 
thence ſucceſſively. communicated: to the 
Lungs themſelves ? Is it poſſible to enter 
the Imagination of any one, that will but 
give himſelf liberty to think, that ſo in- 
nocent a thing, as either of them is, can 
create in ſuch an inſtant ſuch prodigious 


' Diſorders, in the Fluids, contained in the 


Logs, 35.to.excite violent, and fuch laſt 
ing Exploſions,” But to put this paſt all 


manner of doubt, wiz. that the Solids are 


* 


5 f only 


Pre 


time muſt be allow'd for ſome Particles, 


1 


only here concerned, and not the Fluids, 
it. will not he amiſs. to take notice, that 
all this terrifying Emotion ceaſes, as ſoon as 
ever this crumb of Bread or drop of Li- 
quor can by any means be totally diſ- 
charged out of the Larynæ, in almoſt asfmall 
a Punctum of time, as it began; whereas did 
it really proceed, from any Fermentation, or 
Rareſ action of the Fluids, a much longer In- 
terval muſt of neceſſity be required, for the 
Falte of the one and for the Condenſation 
of the other. And for a ſecond inftance, 1 
would” deſire. any one to conſider, with 
whay celerity Fn efficacy of, but a ſmall 
inch of Sauff, eſpecially. if it be keen, 
n the Noſtrils, of one not ac- 
cuſtomed to it, is from. thence tranſmitted 
to the Lungs, by. a momentaneous Com- 
munication. of the. Ir: tation, from the 
Membranes, of one part to thoſe of the 
other. Can the ſhort, Cong h, which, fo. im- 
mediately ſucceeds the Sniſting up, but a lit- 
tle finely pulveriz d Tobacco, be owing to 
any Rare faction in the Blooa, or other Fluids, 
which there is not ſpace of time allow'd, 
to, fe, conſidering that, before the fup-. 
poſed. Rarefaction can de praduc'd, dae 


or Effluvie of the Tobacco to permeate 
the Membranes, and through the Tawicles 
of the Veſſels, to creep, hall I fay, or 
D4 rather 
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rather fly into the Fluids themſelves? Or 
do's it not rather really, I had almoſt ſaid 
viſibly, proceed from an immediate violent | 
 Criſpation, Corrug ation, or Oſcillation of the 
Membranes of the Noftrils, communica- 
ted directly to the Membranes of the 
Larynx, and from thence to thoſe of the 
Lungs themſelyes ; juſt as we ſee the ſtrik- 
ing at one end, or in any part of a String 
of any Muſical Inſtrument, if ſufficiently 
Tenſe, will make it communicate its Ji. 
bration Iu Oculi citins from thence the 
whole Length of the ſaid String? 

To both the Inftances mentioned I ex- 
pect it may be objected, that in each of 
thoſe Caſes, indeed it is ſo obvious, that 
the effects Enumerated are wholly and ' 
undeniably owing to the Irritation of the 
Membranes ab Extra; that it ſeems to be 
but trifling, and Mifpence of time, fo much 
to enlarge upon them. 

To which I anſwer, That allowing them 
to be, as in truth they are, ſo obvious 
and undeniable, yet it is neither trifling, 
nor Miſpence of time, ſomething to expati- 
ate upon them ; if for nothing elfe, but for 
the ſake of the Corollaries, that may be fair- 
ly and eafily deduced from them. As for 
inſtance, if the Irritation alone of the Solids 
ab extra, in the Caſes ſpecified, do unde- 
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niably produce ſuch troubleſome EffeRs, 
why ſhould we ſcruple to allow, that the 
different Atoniæ of the Solids, without any 
previous Dyſcraſies in the Fluids, may, nay 
and doubtleſs oftentimes do, occaſion diſ- 
orders in Humane Bodies, which are fre- 
quently, though indeed falſely attributed 
to vitiated Fluids; whereas the ſaid Fluids 
may be no otherways ill diſpoſed, than 
as they are affected by thoſe different 
Atonie of the ſaid Solids? Though till 
further Experience, attainable only by mul- 
titudes of well colletted Obſervations, 
(made by the Aſſiſtance of ſome due and 
proper Methods) ſufficiently inform us, 
it may be exceeding difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, ſatisfactorily to aſſign either the 
various Atonie themſelves, or the true Cau- 


ſes of them; eſpecially conſidering how 


totally almoſt the Study of this noble. 
Branch of Medicine, I mean the Doctrine 
of the Solids, has, of late ſhall I fay, or 
rather for many years been neglected, 
not to term it deſpiſed, whilft the other, 
viz, That of the Flaids has, though per- 
haps with very ſmall Succeſs, flld up 


both Pages in our Enquiries. 


But here I expect to be interrupted at 
leaſt, if not clamoured againſt, as refleQ- 
ing too ſeverely upon the whole Faculty, 

| in 
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in not over truly aſſerting that a due Care 
and Confideration of the Solid, has of 
hte years been almpſt total y neglected, in 
the Study and Practice of Phyſick., whereas 
nothing ſcarce is more common than to hear 
of Nervous Fevers, and other Nervous Caſes ; 
And not only ſo, but alſo the Works of 
moſt Authors, eſpecially of ſuch as have 
written moſt nicely, and fully of Medi- 
eine, are repleniſh'd with both Directions 
for, and Formule of, out ward Topical Ap- 
plications, {uch. as Veſfcatories, Fomentations, 
Cataplaſms, Oils, Liniments, Ungaents, Se- 


 wicupia, Balnes, &c. by which it may ſuf- 
ficiently appear, that they did not ſorget, 


to have à due Regard. to what IL now, 
with Bag/ivy, term the Solids, though they 
might not, at leaſt often, ufe that Deno- 
mination. Since however the thing it ſelf 
was fo effe ctually taken Care of, though 
the term was not uſed: What occaſion is 
there for this fo uncharitable, and fo un- 
To all this IJ anſwer, That I cannot 
deny but that the. Appellations of Nervous 
Fevers, and other Nervous Caſes, are 
very frequent in the Mouths , not. only 
of Learned Phyſicians, who fully underſtand 
the utmoſt Extent of thoſe Terms, but alſo 
in the Mouths of the ignorant Yulgar, 
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who know nothing what is meant by them. 
But yet if in theſe Caſes we. look ſeri- 
ouſly into the Preſcripts of the Former, 
we ſhall ſoon be fatisfied that they are 
chiefly, if not ſolely, aimed at the Cor- 


2 re&ion of the Fluids, which are ſuppoſed 
to be contained in them, without any of 


the leaſt regard to the Veſſels containing 
thoſe Fluids, viz. the Nerves, much leſs to 
any other of the Solids, as they are truly, 
I doubt not, diſtiguiſhed by the Sag aciqus 
Baglivy, the Membranes, I mean, and Mul- 
cles : Which ought, at leaſt in many Ca- 
ſes, by no means to be wholly neglected, 
and diſregarded. Of the Truth of this 
Aſſertion thoſe Cephalick Caſes, mentioned 
by the above named Author (in the 3d 
Paragraph, under Fig. IV. of his Ani- 
madverſions «pon the Antient Theory in his 
Preface. to his Specimen De Fibra, &c. in 
Page 257. of his Works Printed in 4to., 
at Lyons 1704.) are undeniable Proofs. And 
as to Outward and Topical Applications, 
I believe the ſtrict Examiner will be for- 
ced with me to confeſs, That though they 
are frequently uſed, and have been con- 
ſtantly Recommended, by Medical Au- 
thors, yet (except in Caſes purely Chirur- 
gical) the chiet uſe, which has of late 
been made of them, has rather geecrally 

en 
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been to Mitigate ſome preſent urgent 
Symptome, than with any Proſpect, 
or Intention of working in any Caſe a 
perfect Cure, as might perhaps be reaſo- | 


3 


nably expected, from a due perſiſting in, 
and a dextrous management of them. 1 
muſt indeed freely acknowledge, that great, 
and ſometimes, at leaſt in my Apprehen- 
ſion, (in which Opinion the ſo often 
named Celebrated Baglivy ſeems to concur | 


with me) too great uſe , is made of one of 


the outward Applications, by me above 


mention'd, in the Objection, and that is 


Bliſtering. But even in this Practice, the 
Corre&ing any Atoniæ in the Solids, (tho® | 
I fear they often unneceſſarily produce 


them) is not ſo much conſider'd, as the 

Diſcharging by Evacuation the Acrimoni- 
_ ous Serum, which 'tis thought is too re- 
dundant in the Blood. So that, after a 
due Conſideration of all above urged to 
the contrary; I can ſee no juſt reaſon to 
retract my Charge, that the Study of the 
Solids ſeems of late, to have been almoſt 
wholly neglected among Phyſicians, both 
in the Theory and Practice. n 

And now, upon the whole, if the above- 


cited general Diviſion of Diſeaſes be true, 


as perhaps Poſterity may find jt, wha 
great Improve nent could we expect ' ih 


Phy- 


661) | 
Phyſick, from Endeavours directed o__ 
if not ſolely, to the Peccancy of the Fluids, 
without almoſt the leaſt Reſpect had to 
the Atoniæ of the Solids ; The fad and la- 
mentable Afe#s, of which latter, tis pro- 
bable equal, if not exceed the Diſorders 
occaſion*d, by the Diſcraſies of the for- 
mer. | | 


VII. Nor will our Enquiries into the 
Cauſes, of the Diſcraſies of Fluids them- 
ſelves, (tho* thoſe have had moſt of our 
Serious Thoughts ſpent upon them) after 
a ſtrict Scrutiny, be wholly free from Ex- 
ceptions, as I ſhall have occaſion hereafter 
to'make out. And this may well paſs for 
a Seventh Cauſe, 'why Phyſick has hither- 
to arrived at no higher a degree of Per- 
fection. n l 

And here I cannot but aſſert, that moſt 
of the Casſes, which are aſſigu'd for thoſe 
Diſeaſes, which take their Origins from 
Vitious Fluids, will I doubt not upon Calm 
and Serious Conſideration appear Precari- 
Ous, e or Chymerical, or at 
leaſt no way ſatis factor. 

But before I proceed on this Debate, it 
will not be amils to take care, not to leave 
the Reader in the dark, as to what I here 
mean by Cauſes; and therefore I think ir 
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( 62) 
neceſſary, to inform him, that I do not 
in the leaſt deſign, to enter into a particular | 
Conſideration, of all that Large Liſt of 
Cauſes, delivered in the Schools, but on- 
ly in general, intend thereby thoſe ſeveral 
Difſcraſits in the Fluids, ' which produce 
Indiſpoſit ions in the Bodies of Men: and 


by the Removal or Correcting of which, 


the ſound States of the ſaid Fluids are 
Reſtor' d; tho' perhaps the Effects of the 
ſaid Dyſcruſies, may not immediately be to- 
tally taken wax. 

For the Proof then ef what I have a- 
bove ſo boldly aſſerted, viz. That the 
Cauſes hitherto generally aſſign d, of the 
Diſeaſes of the Fluids, are Precarious &c. 
I need only to urge, to any Unbyaſt 
Perſon, that they have been ſo unſatis- 


factory, that as the World improv'd in 


Learning, the old receiv'd Dogmata of 
the Schools, which had reign'd ſo long 
(and which pretended to derive all tho 
Diſeaſes, and almoſt all others beſides, 
from the Deficiency or Redundancy of 
the Quaternary of Humours, of from the 
various Combinations of them) became at 
laſt Inſipid, not to ſay Nauſeous, to their 
nicer Palates, and unwillingly gave way 
to the Chymical Principles. Aſter this 
ſucceeded the Triamvirate of — 
n An 
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and this likewiſe yielded to Fermonta- 
tion and Exploſion; together with” the 
now Celebrated Notion of Acid and Al. 
Kay. But whether any of this Jargon 
will long continue agreeable, to the fi 
more Refined, as we may joffly expect, 
Intellects of ſuture Generations, time it 
felf muſt ſhow. But this T think 1 ma 

adventure to ſay, That all theſe recite 

Cauſes, being purely Conjecturas, none of 
them admitting of à clear Proot, and be- 
ing likewiſe al of them liable to great 
Objetions, muſt of neceſſary Conſequence, 
leave the Minds of Men in ſuſpence, at 
leaſt, whether to grant or deny their Aſ- 
ſent to any of them. And this Incerti- 


tude of Mind, ſtill puſhes on the Ingeni- 


ous, (and ever will do fo, while We Haff 
endeavour to find out the true Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes barely by Conjectures, and Gueſ- 
ſes) to tty Werder they may not be able 
to excogitate Notions, Which may be 
more unexceptionable, and more agreea- 
ble to the Phenomena of Nature, than 
thoſe Which went before them; tho per- 
haps e little Success. 

I am not Ignotant, nt there have been 
ſome pie of late Years, to treat 
of Medlicime Mathematical, and enden 
iy Detwonftratively & his J confeſs 1 
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be a truly Noble Work, could it really 
de effected, if for no other Reaſon, yet 
for this, that we ſhould be obliged to 
believe nothing without full Demonſtra- 
tion, which by its convincing Proofs 
would put all things out of Diſpute. How | 
far this generous Deſign, may in time ſuc- | 
ceed, I cannot tell, but, by what I yet have 
ſeen, am fearful it will require ſome A- 
ges to render it Intelligible, and uſeful | 
to the World. I readily own, that | 
have gone through the New Theory of | 
Fevers of an Ingenious Author, as he re- 
quires with a Moderate Attention; and 
tho? not quite deſtitute of a ſmattering in 
the Mathematicks, (another Qualification 
wilh'd for by him in his Readers) yet 
am perfectly at a loſs, how certainly to 
diſcover the Natural Dimenſion, of the 
Canals in Humane Bodies, even in a heal- 
thy State, (being fully ſatisfi'd that thoſe 
Dimenſions, may be and really are va- 
Tiaus in different Healthy Perſons). and 
much more accurately to determine, the 
various degrees of ContraFion, and Dila- 
tation, Which may or actually do pro- 
duce Indiſpoſitions and Diſeaſes. Nor can | 
T tell what little Meſſenger. to diſpatch muce 
into thoſe Internal Regions, in order to Dry 
ſatisſie my Neceſſary Carioſity in thoſe oy the 
ticulars 13 
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ticulars, and yet without a right Infor- 


mation herein, I never can according to 


this Hypotheſis, (for I can call it, by no 
other Name) certainly adapt my Medi- 
cines, did I know the Virtues of them 
never ſo fully.” If it be replyꝰd, that thoſe 


Enquiries are to be fatisfied from the Cal- 


culation of the Symptomes, and of the In- 
tenſeneſs and Remiſſneſs of them. This I 
humbly conceive will be ſo far from re- 
ducing Medicine to a Mathematical Cer- 
zataty, that, if I am not groſly miſtaken, 
it will leave it to be as purely Conjectural, 
as ever it found it; and only dreſs up the 
Old Diſh with a- different Sawce, or at 
beſt but in a different Manner. 
Hippocrates, in his Book De Priſca Mes 
dicina, relates the Sentiments of thoſe Phy- 
ſicians which were before him thus, Nam 
neque ſicco neque hamido, &c. Page the 13th 
of the Focſian Edition of Frankfort 1624. 
(and of the Linden Edition, Amſterdam 1665, 
Vol I. Page the 25th Ne. XXIV.) By this 
Quotation, which may be read more at large 
in the places cited, I think it evidently ap- 
pears, that the Phyſicians before Hippo- 
crazes, judged Diſeaſes to proceed, not ſa 
much from Exceſſes in the. firſt Qualities, 
Dry, Wer, Gr. as from Exorbitancies in 
the other ſenſible Qualities. For in their 
8 = Enu- 
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Enumeration of Cauſes, they ſeem ſo far 
to accuſe Sweet, Bitter, Acid, &. as to 
acquit Hot, Cold, Wet and Dry, from 
any ſhare in the Production of Diſtempers. 
Nor do's the Opinion of Hippocrates him- 
ſelf much differ from that of thoſe before 
him. For though he do's not look upon 
the four firſt Qualities as wholly -uncon- | 
cerned and innocent, yet he himſelf ſeems : 
to prefer the ſevereſt Charge againſt the 


other, as will manifeſtly appear to any one, 


that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider what he ſays | 
Page the 15th of Foëſius (and Page the 31. | 
No. XXX. Vol. II. of Linden) where you 
will find much more tending to illuſtrate ' 
this his Aſſertion, which, if I do not groſsly 
miſtake his meaning, is, That the real 
Cauſes of Fevers are Bitter, Sharp, Salt, 
&c. and that Heat only put the former | 
more vigorouſly into AR. ö 
But here methinks ſome Grave Reader 
abruptly breaks in upon me, and cries; 
What need of all this pains to prove that 
which perhaps is ſcarce denied by any, wiz. | 
That ſecond Qualities have a great, if not 
the greateſt ſhare in the Origin of Diſ- 
eaſes 26. | 1 
The Ob ection I muſt own. would be 
good, had I only in my view to prove this 
Aſſertion, which in truth needs no proof 
. 2 But 
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But this was the leaſt in my thoughts, 


Le by the way I here find not only 


Soure and Sweet, or in the terms of ſome 


Moderns, Acid and Allah, but alſo other 
ſorts of taſts, reckoned among the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes) and what 1 have urged was 
only for the ſake of an Inference, I intend 
to deduce thereſrom: which, though ob- 
vious enough, ſeems hitherto to have been 
little, if at all, taken notice of. Perchance 
the Obviouſneſs of it has rendered it con- 
temptible, however as contemptible as 1t 
may appear, take it as it follows. 
If the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, of the Fluids 
I mean eſpecially, be really the Exorbitan- 
cies of ſecond: Qualities, what need is there 
of. racking our Brains ſo much, in the 


ſearching them out, and aſſigning them? 


What need of . inventing ſo many ſubtle 
Hypothejes ? Are not the Sences themſelves 
the moſt, if not the only proper Judges 
of thoſe Objects? For inſtance, do's not 
one ſingle Taft of Acid, Bitter, Sweet, &c. 
give us a truer Idea of any of them, than 
ten thouſand Elaborate Diſcourſes of them 
can do, without the Aſſiſtance of the Sence 
of Taſting? Again, do's not one ſingle 
view of a Telow, Green, Blue, or any o- 
ther Coloured Object, ſtrike a more certain, 

and a more laſting Impreſſion upon the 
mW a4 en 00. 


bg 


Imagination of any one, whom the Good 


God has bleſt with the Happineſs of ſight, 


than a years continued well compoſed | 
Lectures upon thoſe Subjects, can fix up- 
on the Fancy of one born Blind? The 
like may be ſaid of the other Senſes. Why 
then do we fo far miſpend our Time, and 
abuſe our Reaſon, as to ſuffer our raving 
Fancies to lead us, under the falſe pre- 
tences of truly Philoſophizing, into inex- 
tricable Mazes; when, would we but di- 
ligently attend the Dictates of our Senſes, 
our way would be more plain before us, 
and we ſhould be leſs liable to deviate 
from it? 9 1 
This, I doubt not at firſt View, may 
look like an abſolute Paradox; and yet in 
the Sequel, I hope fully to make out the | 
Truth of it, without running Medicine, 
into any danger of Quackery, unleſs a Ra- 
tional Empiricy deſerves to be ſtigma- 
tiz d with ſo infamous a Character; 
though for the preſent, I ſhall diſmiſs the 
further Conſideration of this Topick; on 
rpoſe to aſſign ſome other Cauſes of the 


ittle Improvement made in Phyſick, which 


I have not yet touch*d upon, and which yet | 
will be neceſſary Preliminaries to what T have | 
all along principally deſign'd, and for the 


ſake of which, I have adventured upon the 
Writing and Pabliſhing this Eſſay. VIII. 
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VIII. An eighth Cauſe to which I fear, 
though perhaps others may not be alto» 
gether of my mind, the ſmall improve- 
ment of that Noble, and neceſſary Art 
of Phyſick is juſtly to be attributed, may 
be the taking the Power of Medicines too 
much upon Truſt, without duly Exami- 
ning, if at all, whether the Fertaes attri- 
butgd to them are Real, or only Imaginary, 
In this Charge I would not ſo far be miſ- 
underſtood, as to be ſuſpected guilty, of 
calling into queſtion the Candor and Vera- 
city of the Antients, No, I am fo far 
from that, that I do not in the leaſt ima- 
gine that they had any purpoſe, wilfully 
to impoſe upon the Credulity of their 
Succeſſors: But perhaps even they them- 
ſelves might, in ſome things, be miſled by 
the profound Deference they paid to the 
Sentiments of their Anceſtors, and might 
implicitely believe What had been hand- 
ed down to them by Tradition. Which 
Notion. I hope will not be lookt upon as 
altogether Wild, by any, who ſhall, but 
conſider what Veneration in thoſe days 
they had for their Prieſts, who have been 

enerally thought the Conſervators, and 
felt Diſbenſors, of this and all other Parts of 
their Learning: Which Veneration might 
manner 100 E 3 ud IT make 
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make them look upon it as Piacular, in the 
leaſt to doubt of the Truth of any opini- 
on once received from them, whoſe very 
words paſs'd for Oracles. Theſe unde- 
fign'd Errors (if any ſuch there were) 
of the Antients, we may ſuſpect; were 
without Examination copied by thoſe which 
ſucceeded them. As the Succeſſors of the 
Autients dealt with their Anceſtors, ſo did 
theirs with them, from the ſame Principle 
of Veneration, and ſo on from one Ge- 
neration to another: the ſucceeding always 
looking upon it as needlefs, if not Criminal, 
{crupulouſly to ſearch into the Credibilit 
of the Traditions of thoſe before them; 
eſpecially of thoſe that were the fartheft 
removed from them. , And as the Materia 
Medica in future times ſwelled into a lar- 
ger Bulk, the number of miſtakes tis poſ- 
fible may have continually increaſed, by 
the unheeded flips of the Writers of 15 
A What makes me the more incli- 
able to be of this opinion, That Errors 
have been tranſmitted to us by Writers 
tranſcribing from others, without any 
manner of Examination, is that, if we 
ſhall take the pains to compare the 
ſeyeral Syſtemes of the Materia Medica 
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We ſhall find that ſome of the Comp? 
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"ſhall 


0 eſpeciall thoſe publiſh*d of later years) 
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ſhall. I call them, or rather Tranſcribers, 
have copied ſo exactly, as not to correct 


the very Errata, of the Preſs, as I have 
ſometimes obſerved. 

It would be happy, if the Harmony 
among the Collectors of the Sylve Medica- 


minum were as certain a Proof, that thoſe 


Medicines, wherein they agree ſo ex- 
actly, were indued with all thoſe Vertues, 
which: they unanimouſly aſcribe to them, 


as their Diſcordance about others is an e- 


vident Token, that they are not yer truly 
inform'd of their real Faculties. But I much 
fear, that thoſe- who build too much 
upon their Mutual Agreement, evenin the 
former, will frequently upon Tryal find 
their Expectations defeated, and be left 
in the Lurch ſometimes when they are 
moſt confident of Succeſs. mY 1 
One of the great Reaſons of this Uncer- 


tainty I take to be, as I have already 


hinted, the not duly examining the /iriaes 


of Medicines: Or, to expreſs. it more at 
large, (at leaſt fo far as relates to the chief 
deſign of this Tract) the not taking pro- 


per Methods, for the Iaveſtigating the 


immediate Operations of Medicines, upon 
the Fluids, and among theſe more elpe- 


cially the Blood. 


The Antients ſeem to have contented 
themſelves to Judge of the Operations of 
Medicines, upon the ſeveral Humoars aſ- 
fign'd by them as the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
by their ſenſible Effects of doing Good or 
Hurt to their Patients, in the Caſes where- 
in they were made uſe of, without ever 
entering into any further Conſideration, by 
what immediate Alterations in the Blood, 
and other Flaids, that Benefit, or that Da- 
mage, was produced, They induſtriouſly 
cultivated the uſe of thoſe - beneficial Medi. 
eines they then knew, whether tranſmitted 
to them by their Progenitors, or commu- 
nicated to them by others then Living, | 
or found out in their Practice, either ac- 
Cidentally, or by the Analogy of Reaſon, 
and as carefully avoided whatever they a 
prehended by any of theſe ways might be 
r or Pernicious. And I do ve- 
rily believe, that they did truly and faith- 
fully impart the Advantages or Diſadvan- 
tages of the Medicines they made uſe of, 
with reſpe& to thoſe Diſtempers they had 
try'd them in, without ever concerning 
themſelves with Reflections on the Particu- 
lar ways of each Modicines producing its good 
or bad Effects. After this ſucceeding A- 
ges, for what ſolid Reaſons I muſt freely 
own is to me wholly unknown, added the 
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Sipwatures of Simples in Figure; Colour, Tafte, 


&c.as Criteria, to judge of their Force by: But 


this Notion to me appearing extremely pre- 


carious, not to ſay worſe, I {hall not trou- 
ble my ſelf with any further Conſidera- 


tion of it; no more than I ſhall with another 
every whit as well grounded, viz. That 


ſuch and ſuch Plants were under the Do- 
minion of ſach and ſuch Planets: The Truth 
of which Opinion likewiſe, as well as of 
the foregoing, according to my weak Ca- 
pacity, it will be extremely difficult to 
make out ſatisfactorily, to any unpreju- 
diced Perſon. Next I muſt rank, but whe- 
ther in order of time I will not pretend to 
determine, (becauſe the Chymifts pretend 
to great Antiquity , deriving themſelves 
and their Art from Hermes Triſmegiſtus at 
leaſt, if not from Seth the Son of Adam) 
the Analyſing Simples, into their firſt Princi. 
ples. But here I fear the Torture of the 
Fire may extort from them falſe Confeſſi- 
ons, and force them to make Diſcoveries 
not fit to be relied on. And though I will 
not be ſo fooliſh, as well as diſingenuous 


I © deny, that Chymiſtry has furniſh'd us 


with ſeveral uſeful and not ingrateful Me- 
dicines, yet I muſt crave leave to doubt, 
whether it do's not oftner egregiouſſy de- 
ceive its ſtricteſt Votaries, than ſatis 1 
ong- 
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Jooging Expectations. And that Iam not 
the only Perſon who has entertained this 
Suſpicion, if it were neceſſary, I could in- 
ſert a Caution given me near twenty five 
years Ago, in the infancy of my Practice, 
by a Perſon of great Probity and Candor, 


who had long bent his Studies that way: | 
But I ſhall wave it, as being too exalpera- | 
ting, and as ſome perhaps may think too 


ſevere. 2 f 


But none of theſe already mentioned 
Methods affording intire Satisfaction, to the | 
inquiſitive temper of the latter Ages, put 


the Ixgenious upon looking out after 


other ways of Diſcovering, if poſſible, the | 
Vires Medicaminum, which though they | 
ſeem at firſt view more plauſible, yet are 
liable to no {mall Objections, as I ſhall take 
occaſion more fully hereafter to ſhew; | 


though for the preſent I ſhall forbear any 
Conſideration of them, as not having yet 
plained my way to them. 


» 


What 1 ſhall further urge at this time 


is, That ſome of the Simples made uſe of 
among the Antients are, it is to be feared, 
loſt to our Knowledge; and ſeveral others 
of them if they are not wholly loſt, yet 
Pm very apt to ſuſpect have quite changed 
their Names, and by conſequence as good 
as loſt to us. In Confirmation of whas I 
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have here aſſerted I muſt freely own, that 
T cannot induce my ſelf to believe, that 
the Parthenium, Serpillum, Pulegiuns, Ocy- 
mum, and ſeveral others there mentioned, 
which Celſus ( Page the 116th of the Liv- 
den Edition 1665.) ranges with Portulaca, 
Papaveris Folia, in the Lift of thoſe que 
reprimunt & refrigerant, are the fame with 
thoſe which we now call by the fame 
Names, notwithſtanding Vinum it ſelf is 
inſerted in the ſame Catalogue; if there- 
fore weare ſo much in the dark, as to the 
Names of Simples, which were in Uſe, 
in the time of Celſas, who is ſuppoſed ac- 
cording to Mr. Le Clerc, in his Hiſtoire 
de Is Rudin, to have of 1p ring 
the latter end of the Reign 

at the lateft, about the Gn of VG 
of T lber ius, how much more e lilce- 
90 to be in the dark, Bro to pes — o 
0 Hippocrates, who is thought by the 
Ng Aber to have Flouriſh d N font 
Hundred Years before Celſus? And if miſ- 


led by the Sounds of Words, we make 


uſe 0K Medicines different from thoſe of 
the Antients, we ought not at any time to 
wonder, that e ions produce 
wad the Amy ic that eirs al. 
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191 Since, therefore our Knowledge of the 


immediate Operations of Medicine: upon 
the Fluide, is to this day. ſo imperfect: 
Since there remains to us nothing but the 
bare Names of Medicines in great Uſe, 
and by Conſequence of great Efficacy a- 
mong the Ancients: Since ſeveral Medi- 
ciues now in Uſe among us agree not in 
Qualities and Virtues with thoſe of the 
like Names among the Ancients;I hope, all 
thoſe wife Iſay conſider'd, it will be look d 
upon at 


ta attempt the freeing of the Art of 
Phyſick, from that Uncertainty. it ſeems 


at preſent to labour under, in the choice 


of fit: and proper Means, for the attaining 


thoſe Ends it aims at, in its Endeavours 
of relieving, and ſecuring us from the In- 


| fultsof many of the Enemies of our Healths, 


by hinting at leaſt ata likely Method ſatis- 
factorily to diſcover. both the true Cau- 
ſes of all thoſe Diſeaſes which proceed 
from Vicious Diſpoſitians of the Bload, and 
the real Operations of all ſorts of Meds 
cines, internally exhibited, in order to 
the Effectual Cares of the ſaid Diſeaſes. But 
before I proceed to that, I muſt beg leave 
not only to mention, but alſo ſomething 
#4 large to ſpeak of, what I take to — 
Es n 


eaſt as an excuſable, if not | 
commendable Deſign, in me or any one elſe 
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been another great Cauſe, of the ſmal! 
Improvement made in the Practical part 
of Phyſick hitherto: And which is the 


laſt, Which T intend to trouble the Rea- 
der with. And that is... 


* 0 


IX. The frequently Jambling too many 
Ingredients together in Preſcriptions. Cer- 
tainly the Old Rule here, if any where, 
holds true, Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fiat 
per pauciora. If the Diſeaſes of the Fluids 
(for thoſe are they, upon which I have 
principally fixt my Eye in this Eſſay) pro- 


ceed according to the Opinion already 


quoted of the Ancients, from an Exalta- 
tion of this or that Taſte in them, (a No- 
tion the Truth of which I can fee bur 
little to call in queſtion) what ben 
Succeſs can we reaſonably expect from 
the amaſſing together Simples of Vari- 
ous Taſtes, as well as Temperatures. Ts 
this likely to depreſs the ſaid Exal- 
tation better than ſingle Medicines, given 
in due Doſes, and repeated frequently 
enough ? Is the Confuſion of Remedies of 


different Reliſhes, in one and the fame 


Preſcripts, likely to produce a determinate 
and certain Effet ? Muſt not in ſuch Com- 
poſitions the Simples act upon each other, 
and likewiſe be re- acted upon by each & 
8 ther 
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ther? And-the mere compounded any Me- 
dicament is, muſt not, by neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, the Actions and Re- actions, of 
the ſeveral Compounding Particulars, be 
fo much the greater ; and thereby the 
whole Concrete be, if I may be permitted 
ſo to call it, a Tertium Quid, vaſtly diffe. 
rent from any of the Simples it is made | 
up of, and therefore the leſs likely to pro- | 
duce the Operation we deſign it for? Or 
if by chance, through the Predominancy | 
of any one of the Compounded Simples, 
a Cure be wrought, or real good be done, 
how extremely difficult may it prove, to 
the moſt piercing Judgments, to deter- 
mine from which of them the Benefit 
_ proceeded, unleſs the Briskneſs of its Taſte, ' 
the Strength of its Smell, ſhould happen 
kindly to diſcover, in which of its Ingre- 
dients its Beneficent Energy lay? Where- | 
as did we ſtrictly proceed in the Uſe of 
Simple Medicines, or if that ſeem too In- 
artificial, did we in our Preſcriptions ſel- 
dom or never combine more than two, or 
at utmoſt three; how eaſie in Compari- 
fon, might we hope to attain to a more ſa- 
tisfactory, and more certain Knowledge 
of the Nature,and Force of Remedies ? And 
in truth to what End and Purpoſe is this 
Veluſive, and I had almoſt ſaid Pernici- 

ous 
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ous Oſtentation of | Ingredients in a Bill? 
Does their Number in reality render them 
more Effectual, or leſs Dangerous ? II 
they all agree and aim at the: ſame In. 
tention, would it not be of as good, na 

better uſe, to give any one of them in a fut 
ficient Doſe ? If they are of different Na- 
tures, as too often under ſome ſpecious 
Pretence or other they are, may they not 
retard if not deſtroy each others Operati- 
on? And then ſhall we not have a Pom- 
pous Nothing, for ſo I muſt neceſſarily call 
that which works no Effect? If they are 
any of them of too Active Principles, 
would it not be more proper wholly to 
omit them, or elſe to give them in ſuch 
ſmall quantities, as might not be offenſive, 
and yet powerful enough without Cor- 
rectives? If any of them on the contrary 
are ſo Torpid, that they would not work 
of themſelves, unleſs given in a Doſe diſ- 


agreeable to the Stomach, would it not be 


more adviſeable, abſolutely to baniſh them 
out of Practice for their unuſefulneſs, and 
in their ſtead to ſubſtitute ſuch as might, 
in more Moderate Doſes, effectually and 
yet ſafely ſatisfie the ſame Indications, than 
to add Stimulators? Beſides is not one ſin- 
gle Remedy, tho' perhaps not over plea- 
fant in it ſelf, likely ro fir more eaſie, e- 
| ven 
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ven upon the weak Stomach of a Sick Per- 
ſon, than a Gallymaufry of many, which 
conſiſting of various, and ſometimes con. 
trary Taftes, may difturb the Tone of the 
aid Stomach, ſo as to render it incapable, 
either of retaining a Medicine long enough, 
or of receiving it often enough, to pro- 
duce any good Effect. 
I am well aware, that to all which I 
= have ſaid upon this Topick, it may be re- 
t ply*d, That were we always to deal with 
ſimple Indications, what IT have urged might 
be allow'd to have ſomewhat of Force, but 
alas the Caſe is far otherwiſe; and we gene- 
'rally, if not always, have more than one 
Intention to reſpect. 8 
Io this I anſwer, That allowing this 
Objection the utmoſt weight it is capable 
= of, yet due care ought to be had, that we 
do not unneceſſarily multiply to our ſelves 
Indications, I am the more inclined to 
inſiſt upon this Caution, becauſe I doubt 
got but that oftentimes many Indications 
may appear to be in a Caſe, where only 
one is the Principal, and the reſt but bare 
Attendants ; ſo that when the Principal is 
ſatisfid, the reſt will vaniſh with it. That 
this is not a groundleſs Surmiſe, I dare 
appeal to the Determination of any Man, 
who ſhall bur allow himſelf the Liberty 
| | =_ 
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„ 
to reflect upon the Variety of Symptomes 
attending all Intermittents, Before the diſ- 
covery of the Indian Bark, how many di- 
ſtinct Indicationt did they afford? And yet we 
now ſee, That that one Remedy, effectually 
anſwers them all. From whence muſt un- 
deniably- be deduced one of theſe two 
Concluſions: Either Firſt, that by correct- 
ing one peculiar Specifick Diſcraſie of the 

, Or any Fluid or Fluids, if that Diſeaſe 


really takes its Riſe fromany Vice therein (for 


it is not pretended that the Cors.Peruv.do's u- 
ſually procure any ſenſible Evacuation, and 
thereby actually carry off the Mor bifick mat - 
ter) or by reſtoring a due Tone to the Solids 
or any of them, if it ſhall be thought more 
Rational to aſſign the Source of che ſaid 
Diſtempers, to any Diſaffection in them, the 
whole Syndromé of Symptomes, how muiri- 
far ious ſoever, is at once mitigated and r. + 
lieved, and the Sick Perſon reinſtated in 


Health. Or elſe Secondly, (Which affords 


a more direct Anſwer to the Objection) that 
it is poſſible, with one ſingle Medicine, 
to ſatisſie many Intentions. And indeed 
there being but few, if any Medicines, but 
what are indued (or at leaſt ſuppoſed ſo 
tobe) with Various Faculties, I can ſee no 
reaſon to queſtion, but that various Inten- 
Hons. may be ſuſhciencly ſatisfyed by 00 
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Simple; provided due Care be uſed in th 


choice of it. But after all, ſuppoſing a Caſe 
fo complicated, thar the uſe of one Simple 
will not be ſufficient, to enable us to ar- 
rive at the ſeveral Ends, we muſt have in 
View, I cannot, according to my preſent 


Apprehenſions, think it adviſeable for the 
Reaſons, above hinted , in a Preſcription | 
to make uſe of 4, or 6, much leſs to cramm 


in 10, or 12, when two may perform the 
buſineſs much better. The Celebrated Etmul- 


ter ſeems himſelf to be of the Opinion, when 
he ſays, præſtat quatuor quam Centum, ſpeaxk- 
ing ſomewhere accidentally what number 
of Ingredients it may be convenient to in- 


ſert in a Bill. 


Thus I have ventured freely to hint at 
thoſe things which I take to have been the 
True Cauſes, why the Art of Caring has 
for ſeveral Ages made ſo ſmall a Progreſs in 
the World. Whether my Suſpicions are juſt | 
and well grounded, I ſhall as freely leave to 
the more Judicious, ſeriouſly and conſiderate- 
ly with themſelves to Diſcuſs and Determine, | 
If in any I have groſsly erred, as perhaps | 
I may have done in all, I muſt clear my 
ſelf from any wilful Malice, by ſolemnly 
Protefting, that nothing, but an earneſt De- 


ſire to be truly ſerviceable, as much as 


lies in my Power, to the General Good of 


Man- 
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Manbind, has moved me to this underta- 
king: Which therefore I hope will meet 
with the more favourable Reception, from 
any who are more Friends to Truth, (how 
meanly dreſt it may appear in Publick ) and 
the Common Benefit, than to Faction and 
Party. q 

I cannot but own, that ſeveral of the 
Cauſes, which I have aſſigned of the little 
Improvement made in. Medicine, are foreign 
tomy Deſigns, (which were, fir//, to ex- 
amine the Methods, in latter Ages made uſe 
of, in Inveſtigating the immediate Operations 
of Remedies,upon vitiated Humane Bloods : 
And ſecondly, to propoſe a New one, which 
at preſent appears to me both ſafe and ſa- 
tisfactory, and leſs liable to Cenſure than 
any of thoſe which I ſhall reflect upon; 
and which may tend at the ſame time to 
give us a righter Notion of the Trae Cau- 
ſes of Diſeaſes, at leaſt of ſuch as proceed 
from any Peccancy in that Crimſon Fluid) 
but I hope that the Candid Reader will 
not be offended at. thoſe Digreſſions, which 
ſhould they ſeriouſly be attended to, may if I 
have not taken my aim amiſs, in time to 
come, help to ſet Medicine upon a not- to- 
be · ſhnaken Bafs, and render it, as the moſt 
neceſſary, ſo the moſt uſeful Art; by:taking 
away, it it be _ all Uncertainty —_ 

2 | the 
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1 

the Practice of it, and thereby freeing 11 
from any Colour of Contempt, among 
the ignorant Vulgar, who for the moſt 
part judge of all things only by the Event. 

And now it is high time to take into Con- 
ſideration ſome at leaſt of thoſe Methods, 
which the Inquiſitive have thought fit to 
make uſe of, in order to the more fully ſa- 
tisfying themſelves of the Immediate Ope- 
rations of Remedies on the Blood in Hu- 
mare Bodies. For as to the other Fluids, 
looking upon them, as either ProduQs of, 
or Secretions from that, I ſhall not think | 
my {elf obliged much to enlarge upon them, | 
for Reaſons hereafter to be ſpecified. l 

The two Methods, which I ſhall more 
particularly Conſider, are; 12 4 

Firſt, That wherein, in order to the fa- 
tisfying our Curioſities, Medicines are mixt 
with Extravaſated Blood. k ; 
Second), That wherein Experiments are 
made by Ixjecting Medicines, Immediately | 
into the Veins of Living Animal. 

Each of theſe Methods are faulty, at leaſt 
they appear ſo to me; either in the Sabjects 


they are exerciſed upon, or in the Way 


of making the Experiments; and the latter 


in both, as I hope in the Sequel evidently 


to make out, to any unprejudic'd Per- 
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As f' the frſ# Method, I cannot deny 
when oſe Experiments are made upon 
the Blood (or upon the Serum or other 
Fluids) of a Man, that they are ſo far 
tryed upon proper Sebjefs, And yet even 
in theſe Experiments, there are many Cir- 
cumſtances, which to me render them very 
far from being Satisfactory: Or which at 
leaſt raiſe ſuch Clouds in my Underſtand- 
ing, that I cannot at leaſt clearly diſcover, 
how Experiments, thus circumſtantiated, 
can poſſibly give us the SatisfaQtion, we 
defire and ſeek after. For to me it ap- 
pears ſomething more than a doubt, Whe- 
ther the Operations of Medicines, upon Ex- 
travaſated and Circulating Blood, be always, 
if ever, the ſame. The uninterrupted and 


rapid Circulation of the Blood muſt of ne- 
ceſſity more throughly, more univerſally, 


more equally , and more intimately mix 
any. Medicine , when regularly admitted 
into its Maſs, with its Conſtituent Parts ; 
and by the perpetual Coliſron of this Noble 
Fluid, thus impregnated, againſt the inter- 
nal ſides of the Containing Blood-Veſſels, 
and by its forcibly ſtraining it, through 
the minuteſt Extremities of them, grind, 
as J may call it, the Medicine into infinite- 
ly ſmaller Particles, than can with the leaſt. 
pretence of Reaſon, from any way of mix- 
ing it, yet found out, with Blood Extra- 
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vaſated. For if the Medicine be only dropt 
into the Blood, when once out of the 
Veins, though never ſo inſtantaneouſly af. 
ter its Emiſſion, if it be not aſſiſted by 
ſtirring, the whole quantity of the Extra- 
Qed Blood cannot be equally acted upon 
by the faid Medicine, but thoſe parts, that 
lieneareſt to the infuſed Medicine, will be 
more vigorouſly affected; and thoſe further 
off, but faintly,ifat all. If the Blood be ſtirr'd 
a litttle, 'tis true that the Force and Effi- 
eacy of the Medicine will be more exten- 
fively diſperſed, into a larger Compals of 
the Maſs, but I doubt a ſufficient mixture 
will not ſucceed, to give us intire Satiſ- 
faction in our Enquiries. And if it ſhall 
be very much Agitated, in order to the 
intimately blending the Blood and Medi- 
eine together univerſally alike, I fear this 
likewiſe will diſappoint our Expedctations. 
For this violent and continued Agitation, 
by inſeparably uniting the Serum and the 
Globuli together, will prevent our diſco- 
vering ſatisfactorily, what Operation the 
Medicius has had, upon either the one or 
the other. And if, to avoid this laſt na- 
med Inconvenience, the Agitation be per- 
formed holding the Veſſel, into which the 
Blood is emitted and the Medicine infuſed, | 
over the fire; or if to remove it after the | on 


_ 
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Agitation, the faid Veſſel be expoſed to 
the Fire, in order to accelerate 4 Separation 
of the Serum, from the Globuli, it may 
create a doubt in the Mind of a ſcrupu- 
lous Perſan, whether the Alterations, he 
ſhall then find, be more the Product of 
the Medicine infus d, or of the Heat of 
the Fire; or whether they may not be 
ſuch Effects of both together, as would 
not have been E Ce) Aby either of 
them ſingly by it 
But when theſe Experiments are made 
upon the Bloods of other Animals, I hope 
it will not be thought ſtrange, if I ſhould 
aſſert, that Mey are ſtill much leſs ſatiſ- 
y for the Reaſons already 
aſſign'd, but alſo becauſe they are not try'd 
upon proper Subjects; as I fhall have oc- 
caſion by and by to evince. 
However at preſent ſuppoſing, tho? not 


granting, that this way of Experimentizing. 
the Force of Remedies upon the Bloods of 


Irrational Animals, were obnoxious to nei- 
ther of the Objections already advanc'd, I 
ſhall proceed to enquire, What Satisfacti- 


on, for the N 2 of Practice, we may 


hope for, or expect from thence; Which L 
ſhall do, by making ſome juſt Reflections, 
upon one or two of thoſe ſuccinctly Com- 
Municated to us, by on truly Ingenious Mr. 


4 Fried 


— 
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Friend, in his Emmenologia, and by ma- 
king ſome ſuitable Remarks upon a like 
Number of thoſe of the deſervedly Fa- 
mots Baglivy, hes 
But, before T enter upon this, it will 
be neceſſary for me once for all to purge 


my ſelf from the leaſt defign in the Ex- 
amining either this, or the other Method of 


finding out the Operations of Medicines, 
of Unmannerly, or Maliciouſly refleQing 
ypon the Worthy Author juſt mention'd, 
r. Mr. Friend, whoſe Book it ſelf does 
ſufficiently prove him to be a Perſon of 
Solid Learning, and indefatigable Induſtry 
in his Enquiries ; and one who is likely to 
be an Ornament to the Age. If therefore 
either in this place, or any where elſe here- 
after, I ſhall ſeem to paſs too ſevere Cen- 
ſures, upon any of his Experiments, I do 
Here faithfully aſſure him, and ſolemnly 
ptoteſt to the whole World, that they do 


not proceed from any Diſreſpect to his 


"Perſon, (for which I have as defervedly a 
great Veneration, as he can himſelf wiſh) 
But from the, at preſent to me, Unſatisfa- 
Aorineſs of the Experiments themſelves. 
And as to the other univerſally and deſer- 
vedly admired Author, the Great Bagli 
mean; T hope that the Sentiments, hic 
have above, wnh the utmoſt Sincerity ex- 
AN preſs'd 
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preſs both of his Perſon and Works, will 
be ſufficient not only to prevent any man- 
ner of Suſpicion, of deſigning in the leaſt 
to detract from his Merit, but alſo to e- 
yince to the whole World, that it is with 
the greateſt Reluctance imaginable, that 
T am forc*d to diſſent from the Opinion he 
ſeems to have entertain'd of the mighty 
Uſefulneſs of theſe forts of Experiments, 
towards the Improvement of the Practice 
of Phyſick. | 

"Thoſe which IT ſhall at this time pitch 
upon, as tending to evince the more than 
ordinary Uſefulneſs of this firſt. fort of Ex- 
perimentizing the Operations of Medicines, on 
and in the Blood, toward the ſettling a 
certain Practice, {hall be the 6th. and 1 2th. 
of thoſe Experiments, mention'd by Mr. 
Friend, in the Book aforecited, by mixing 
Remedies with Blood drawn from the Ar- 
zery of a Dog. 

The Sixth acquaints us, that the mix- 
ture of Aqua. fortis with that Blood, proguced 
a ſtrong Fermentation and Coagulation, &c. 
(which are not incredible) and concludes, 
that the Juice of Biſtort wrought almoſt 
the fame Effects. Now would not the Se- 
rious Conſideration of the like Effects, from 
two ſuch differing Remedies, make a Stoick 
lay by for a while his Aparhy, and _ = 
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leaft ? Or muſt we fairly from hence iq- 
fer, that the Juice of Innocent Biſtort is 
almoſt as rank a Poiſon as Aqua- fortis? 


The Twelfth Experiment informs us, that 
by the Mixture of Balm of Gilead, with 
ſome of the ſame Blood, the ſaid Blood 
was much thickened, and turned as it 

were into Patrid. Would any that was a 
perfect Stranger to the Virtues of Medicines, 
rom this Character ſo much as dream, 
that this Simple deſerved to be Celebrated, 

for its Sanative or any other good Quali- 
7 ? Its thickening Faculty might make him 


apt to hope, that it might be of ſome 
Service in Caſes where the Conſiſtence of 


the Blood was too thin; but even there 
the Conſideration that it was of a Putrifying 
Mature, muſt of neceſſity render him Cau- 
tious how he recommended it, if not ab- 
ſolutely deter him from the Uſe of it. 


I will not here remark, how improper a. 
Method of Experimentizing the Force of 
Medicines, it is to mix them ſincere, 1. e. 


unaltered with the Blood; but refer that 


Conſideration to my Reflections on the o- 


ther Method of Indagating the Medicinal 


Faculties of Simples: To which I ſhall now 


betake my ſelf, and upon which I ſhall 
* n 1 
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dwell ſomewhat longer, than T have done 
upon this Former. oy 

doubt not, but that the Experiments 
Infuſoria, were at firſt attempted, with a 
Deſign, chiefly if not ſolely, to prevent 
the ObjeRions ſo obvious againſt the for- 
mer Method. But, upon a nicer weigh- 
ing of all Circumſtances, I am apt to 
think it will appear, that this latter Me. 
thod is liable to no fewer, nay perhaps to 
many more, than that already ſpoken 


tO. 
To ſpeak my preſent Sentiments ſree- 
ly, tho? with all due Submiſſion to bet- 
ter Judgments, bating only that theſe 
Experiments are made upon Circulating 
Bloods; I cannot ſee what there is in them 
to recommend them. For if we conſider 
the Subjeëts that they are try'd upon, they 
ſeem to me. improper, as can be choſen : If 
we conſider the ways made uſe of in the 
Management of them, they ſeem as irre- 
gular as can well be thought on; And 
if we conſider the Succeſs of them, I flat- 
ter my ſelf, that the unprejudiced part of 
Mankind will with me acknowledge them 
far from SatisfaQtory, not to call them 
Trifling. 


As 
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As to the Subjects made uſe of, it is true 
as already acknowledged, that they are 
the Circulating Bloods, not indeed of Men, 
( for whoſe: Benefits theſe Experiments are 
or qQught to be chiefly deſigned ) but of o- 
ther Animals, 90 6 
I will not deny, but that the Bloods of 
Brutes, as well as that of Man, do conſiſt 
of Seram and Craſſamentum or Globuli and 
no doubt hut upon Diſtillation they may, 


if rightly managed, as well as it, yield Spi- 


rit, Salt, Ol, Phlegm, and Caput Mortuum. 
But will this prove, that they all conſiſt of 
the very ſame Conſtituent Parts? Or that the 
Conſtituent Parts of all, ate all ſo exactly 
alike modifyed, that there are no manner 
of Diverſifications among them? May not, 
nay do not the different Diets, and different 
ways of Living, as plainly ſhew,as ifthe Noti - 


on were written with a Sun- Beam, that the 


Bloods of them are, not only Individually, 
but alſo Specifically different? Muſt not 
the different Foods of Brutes, by a neceſſary 
Conſequence, produce different ſorts of 
Bloods, ſince the Bloods of Animals are ge- 
nerated, or, at leaſt as I may lay repro- 


duced, from the Fooas they take in? And 


do's not even Experience teach us,that what 


Alimemtarj or Cordial to another? If theſe 


de. 
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things be true, as I believe they will not 
admit of the leaſt doubt, I beg to be fur- 
ther ſatisfyed, whether a Prudent and Ho- 
neſt Man may ſaſely argue from the Bloods 
of Brates to the Bloods of Men? Or to ſpeak 
in other, and perhaps more intelligible 
Terms, Is any Philoſopher or Phyfician infal- 
libly, nay morally Certain, that whatſoever 
Operation any Medicine, whether Simple or 
Compound, exerts upon the Blood of a Calf, 
or a Dog (I chuſe to inſtance-in theſe two, 
becauſe the one is made uſe of by the mo 
Sagacious Bagliuy, and the other by the 
Ingenious Mr. Friend) the ſame it will ex- 
ert upon that of a Man? Can I or = 
one elſe Conclude, for inſtance, becauſe 
ſuch and ſuch a Medicine, or Medicines, do's 
Attenuate, and Rarefie, or Thicken, and 
Coagulate the Scarlet Fluid Maſs,” of either 
or both theſe Creatures, that the ſame Me- 
dicine or Medicines will produce the very 
ſame Effects, upon that of a Rational Ani. 
mal? Cu Aen., 1 02 
F am not inſenſible, that it may be ur- 
ped upon me, That though I will not al- 
low the Blood of a Calf, or ſuch Creatures 


which is not | agreeable to that where- 
with Man is continually- nouriſhed, to be 
proper Subjebts to make Experiments u 


pon, 
yet 
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yer furely 1 will not deny, but that the 
Blood of Dogs, who generally feed as their 


Maſters do, as living for the moſt part 
upon their Offals that go from their Ta- 
bles, may be admitted, as not improper Sub. 


je#s for ſuch Inquiries, 


To this I anſwer, That it is true that 
theſe Domeſtick Animal: are often, but not 


alway, fed with the Refuſe of ſuch Food 


as Men may and do live upon; but that 
this is purely accidental, and introduced 


by our fondneſs for them, and therefore 
not Natural, their Natural Diet being Raw 
Fleſh, and Reaking Blood. Now I much 
queſtion, and I think juſtly too, whether 
any Cuſtom, how long ſoever continued, 
be ſufficient totally to Eradicate Natare ; 
and make it ceaſe to be what it really was 
« Origine. To this I may further add, 
That the Ferment, that is in the Stomach 
of a Dog, is ſo powerful as to diſſolve e- 
ven Bones: unleſs that effeſt ought rather 
to be attributed to a ſtronger Heat of his 


Stomach, than that of a Man. However, 


take it which way you pleaſe, it muſt al- 
moſt evidently prove, that the Blood of 
4 Dog is not truly Analagous, to that of 
a Man, by reaſon it is continually ſupply- 
ed and regenerated, from a Chyle which 


is either impregnated with a ſtronger Fer- 


ment, 


— 
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ment, or produced by a much greater De- 
gree of Heat, and probably therefore more 
exalted, than thatof a Man. Further we 
have juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, That the Blood 
of this Animal do's in particular abound 
with much more Bile, than that of a May, 
if we inſpect the Excrements of each: for 
to me, the greateſt part of the Bile ſeems 
to be intimately mixr with the Blood of 
Dogs, there being ſo little of it to be dif- 
covered in their Stercora, which generally 
much reſemble in Colour and Conſiſtence 
thoſe of 1Ferick Perſons. Beſides in a Dog, 
inſenſible Perſpiration (which, according to 
the accurate Sanctorius, is the moſt plenti- 
ful Evacuation in Humane Bodies in fa 
tu Sano) ſeems to be totally ſuppreſs'd. How 
the Defect of this continual and plentiful, 
though unobſerved Diſcharge is ſupplyed, 
I will not pretend here to determine; but 
hope it will not be thought extravagant in 
me, to ſuppoſe that the want of it muſt 
ſtrangely alter the Nature and Diſpoſition 
of a Dog's Blood, from that of a Man 
(though we ſhould grant it to be daily re- 
newed by CHle, of: the very ſame Nature 
with that of Men ;) it being denied by none, 
that I know of, That a Defe& of inſenſi- 
ble Perſpiration in Men 1s capable of fo 
far altering the Craſi of the Blood, as to 
pro- 
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produce violent Diſeaſes. But to put it out 
of all manner of doubt, and to leave no 
room for Evaſion. That there is a Great 
and Real Diſcrepancy between the Humours, 
and by conſequence between the Bloods of 
theſe two Creatures, I need only appeal to 
the Rabzes of Dogs; the Saliva of whom thus 
diftempered, eſpecially if it be communi- 
| cated to the Blood, though through the 
ſmalleſt Wounds; or conveyed: through 
the Genus of the Membranes to the Brain, 
or Meninges (if we may believe Credita- 
ble Authors) is capable of exciting ſuch 
ſtupendous Symptomes, in all ſorts of A. 
zimals, and particularly Men. f Now it this 
did not proceed from a peculiar Diſpoſition 
of Humours irritated, I ſee no reaſon to. 
doubt, Why the Furor of Men {hould not 
be apt to run out into ſuch extraordinary 
Phenomena, as well when it did not ſuc- 
2 the Biting of a Mad Dog, as when it 
ber? + 2115 
If therefore no certain Inferences can be 
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What I have already inſiſted on, will, I 
doubt not with any unprejudiced, conſider- 
ing Perſon, ſufficiently prove the Impro- 

priety of the Subjects herein made uſe of, 
and by conſequence the VUnproſitableneſt of 
this ſecond Way, of endeavouring to ſatiſ- 

fie our ſelves 'abqut the Natares of Reme- 
dies, and about their Genuine Oper ations, in 
the ' Curing thoſe Diſeaſes, to which the 
Bodies of Men are ſo Obnoxious. And in 
truth I cannot but think, if T had nothing 
further to add, that what I have already 
urged, is more than enough ro evince the 
Vanity of hoping rightly to inform our Juag- 
ments, in theſe particulars, by managing 
our Enquiries in theſe Method: But that 
I may further confirm my Aſſerti6n, I ſhall 
in the next place endeavour to prove, that 

_ theſe Experiments, were they not faulty 
upon Account of their Subjects, are not 

duly made, and therefore are far from be- 
ing capable of giving an intire Satisfa- 
(Hon. ith 14h 35 
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The Truth of this ſeeming Paradox, I 
doubt not, will evidently appear to any one, 
who will but allow himſelt calmly to con- 
ſider, either how improper for the ends 
aimed at, the Places, or Canals are, which 
are made choice of for the immediate con- 
veying the Medicine into the Maſs of Blood; 
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or how little the ſaid Medicines are previ- 
ouſſy prepared for ſuch an Intromiſſion: Or 
laſtly, how little regard is generally had to 
the Doſing of the Medicines ſo intromit- 
ted, into — Veins. All which three Con- 
ſiderations I ſhall treat of joyntly, in one 
continued Thread of Diſcourſe, as they 
ſhall fall in my way, without troubling 
my ſelf regularly to ſubdivide upon them, 
and to ſpeak of them ſeparately ubder 
diſtinct Heads. 

As to the Places or Canals wherein tocheſe 
Medicines are injected, they are ſome large 
Vein, which for the Conveniency of the 
Operation, lie near the Habit of the Body: 
generally the Jagular, and ſometime the 
Crural. Now the Veins being by the All- 
Wiſe Creator ſolely deſigned for Canals, for 
conveying the Blood in its Reflux to the 
Heart, 1 can by no means think them fit- 
ted for the receiving immediately into their 
Capacities, Crude Medicines. For the more 
fully proving this, it will not be amiſs 
briefly to conſider the Nature, both of the 
Blaod repaſſing through theſe Veſſels, and 
of the Medicines directly injected into them, 
by them who are n in n. this 
ſort of Experiment. 

As to the Nature of che Blood, 1 take 
it ſor n that Eu the ſeveral 
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Conſtituent. Parts of it may be, ſeparate- 
| ly conſidered, yet that the Mixture of them 
altogether in their due Proportions, produce 
ſomething ſo Balſamick and agreeable, as 
is not capable of irritating the Tanicles of 
the Veins, or at leaſt no more than may 


* -- 


os ot. GALS! VILE 
As to the Natures of the Medicines in- 
jected, it would be endleſs. to enter into 
a particular Conſideration of every one of 
them ſingly, which generally are or may 
be made uſe. of in this Method of Expe- 
rimentizing : Nor is it any ways neceſſary 


| be. neceſſary gently to aſſiſt its Circala- 


to be N nie in this particular, it 


being ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, to 
remark in general, that they are far from be- 
ing of the Nature of the Blood: And in- 
deed if they were not, they could not Ac 
«pon and Alter the Blood. But this I may 


add, that thoſe which are for the moſt part 


made uſe of in this kind of Procedure, are for 
the moſt part Acid or Acrimonious, or other- 
wiſe pretty active in their Faculties. 
Ihis, Which is all I require, being gran- 
ted, I crave leave to propoſe lome Queries. 
Can the Vins be proper Receptacles for Ma- 
dicines Crude, and Sincere? Will they nat, 
by the Iatromiſſion of ſuch g iſagreeable 
1 -« 2 v9 i G's 1 185 Gueſts, | 
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"Gueſts, be prodigiouſly Irritated, if they arc 
capable of any Senſation? Or if they are 
not, muſt they not at the leaſt be vaſtly 
extended, beyond their due Bulk, by the 
Addition of the quantity of the injected 
Medicine, to the quantity of the already 
contained Blood, even though no Fermen. 
tation, or Ebulition ſhould attend their Mix- 
ture, which is ſcarce to be imagined? 
When the Medicine injected in, and the 
Blood injected into, confi ſt of ſuch differ- 
ing Principles: May not the Convalſions, 
-which generally ſucceed Experiments, be 
produced by ſome Miaſmata, elevated by the 
Fermentations, occaſioned by the Lacta of 
the: 'Meditines;; and the Blood convey'd 
Coat, the pores or Fibres of the Veins, 
dir 40 A0 neareſt Nerves, and Mem- 
Bhai Propagines;communicared from them 
immediately to the Rrain, and its Meninges, 
the Fountains ef them, 4nd from thence 
tranſmitted to the whole Syſtemes of Nerdes 
"Membranes and Muſcles? © en de 
If any ſhall ſuſpect the Probability 6f 
this Notion, I all in Confirmation of it 
refer him for further Satisfaction, to Exp Pe- 
-#iment: I. in the deſervedly Celebrated Bag- 


Airs Diſſertation, 'De uſa!” abuſe u Ve ran. 


m, Cap. 1. Where he lt gad be Cadæ- 
der of a Dog, into whoſe Jugular . 
ure 
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cure of Cantharides had been injected, being 
opened, that part of the Neck, where the 
Experiment had been try'd (the Solids 
there no doubt were ſufficiently guarded, 
from an Immediate Contact of — 4 
Alicine injecteg, by the intervention of the 
Pipe of RNs on) a 
ſttank. The ike effect (as may be ſeen, 
Page the 268th of the pretended London 
Edition in 129, 1703. of his Specimen de Fi. 
bra Motrice G. Morboſa, and in Page the 
465th of his Works, printed at Lyons, in 
4% 1704.) did ſucceed the injection of a 
due quantity of Sp. Vitriol (but what that 
due quantity was, the Learned Author has 
not thought fit to inform us) into the left 
Japular Of a Dog likewiſe. And here by 
the way, upon comparing theſe two Expert- 
ments together, I cannot forbear drawing 
this one Corollary, That Medicines either 
highly Acid or highly Albalixate (though 
they are thought to differ from each other 
as much as Light from Darkneſs) upon 
Injection may affect the Solids alike, at 
leaſt to appearance. No if the Injection 
of either of theſe Medicines,” though ſo dif- 
ferent, ſball I ſay, or rather contrary in 
their Natures, and uſual Operations, was 
capable of producing ſo viſible a Mortifica- 
gion in the whole neigbouring part, among 
9195 \7 G 3 the 
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the Maſcles, why ſhould it be thought al- 
together unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Injection of other active Remedies, by af- 
fecting the neareſt Nerves and Membranes, 
which are indued with a more Exguiſite 


Senſation, may be capable of producing | 
Cech. e, 
hat the: foregoing Queries"isre.” n 
groundleſs Surmiſes, I believe will ſoon | 
appear to any, who ſhall with me-contider, 
That Medicines, exhibited with deſign to 
correct, and amend the difordered Fluids, 


| are generally given inwardly at the Mouth, 
n and there too, When very Active, not Sin- 


1 cere, but duly Dilated, or otherwiſe Cor- 
17 rected: , Aſter which they undergo many 
Mixture s, Elaborations, further Dilutions, and 
as I-may, ſay, Diulcifications in the Stomach, 
Inteſtines,. Faa Lactea, &c. by which ſeve+ 
Tal Modifications the Activity of their Con- 
ſtituent and Operating Particles, are much 
impeded and ſmoothed, before they arrive 
gt che Bload-Vefſels: By which ſeveral: Al. 
teratious they are rendered leſs dangerous, 
and more fit to be receiyed there, as being 
Jeſs capable to excite any violent Ebal- 
{tions in the Blood, or to irritate violentiy 
the tender Veſſels. Beſides they are ad- 
mitted there, even thus dulcified, by lit- 
tle and little, and not in à full Stream, 
: | where- 
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whereby the Blood ĩs enabled to keep under 

the Exorbitencies, that *tis probable the 
Reception of them all at once into ĩt, might 

G00 and whereby alfo the Veſſels them. 

ſelves are ſecured, from being too vehe- 
mently aſſaulted, by the Actwe Parricies 
of the Medicine. Whereas in the Metho 
of the Experimenta Infuſoria, the Sbarpeſt 
and moft Aerimonious Remedies are frequent- 
ly injected, immediately into the Blood Veſ> 
ſit, although before ſufficiently diſtended 
by the Blood it ſelf, and injected even with- 
out the leaſt Dilution; and in Doſes too 10 
extravagantly large, that if they were gi- 
ven by the Mouth, they would be of Per- 


- vicious Confequence, Can any, who have 
7 not abſolutely given up their Reaſon, i- 
5 magine ſuch Experiments as theſe, duly 
> | Circumſtantiated to ſatisfie an een Per- 
+ | ſon? Can any, who will allow themſelves 
» | ſeriouſly to reflect upon the Nature of the 
1 | Veins, fo much as dream thoſe tender Vaſe 
e are fit for the immediate Reception of Me. 
> dicines conſiſting of Particles ſa vaſtly differ- 
, ing from the Craſis of the Blood, and endued 
T with ſuch Corroſive Qualities, and by con- 
ſequence ſo unſuſtable to them, as the gene · 


rality of thoſe imployed upon theſe Occa- 
ſions are? Or if we conſider only the Crafis 
of the Bios, can any who reel how Bal. 


1 


0 


——; 

ſemick, it is, judge it proper, upon any 
pretence, directly. to throw into it things 
of ſovaſtly different Natures; eſpecially when 
he ſhall. recollect, that things much near- 
lier related (ex. gr. Sp. and Ol. Vitrioli, though 
both d rawn from the ſame Concrete, and 
differing perhaps only in degree of Acidzty) 
will not admit of a Mixture together, with- 
out at leaſt an Efferveſcence? It this be true, 

what. violent Commot ions, muſt any ſerioully 
thinking Man est are likely to be pro- 
duced by the Confuſion of Subſtances ſo 
Heterogeneous as Blood and Remedies, (and 


OP 


* 


that can be pick d out) not only andi luted, 
and ancorrected, but often alſo in Prodig ious 
Daſes too? Surely ſuch Experiments, as 


the! 7 afford no certain Rules for e- 


t 

ſtabliſhing a Solid and Uſeful Practice, and 
muſt, leave Medicine, in as, dubious a State 

as ever. they found it, if not a worſe, 
"ID The T ruth of what I here aſſert, will, 
I doubt not, more eyidently appear, if we 
make but juſt Remarks, upon ſome of the 
Experimevts which the Great Baglivy, and 
the Togeniols Friend, have thought fit to 
communicate to us, 


If we compare the Second and Third Ex- 
iments in the deſervedly Celebrated Bag- 
4 's Book, de Praæi Medica, &c. (Page 


the 


n 


\ * | | 
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the 104th of the Diſſertations in the Leyden 
Edition in 125, 1700. and Page 614th of his 


Works Printed in 4* at Lyons, 1704 ) we 


ſhall ſoon ſee. Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that 
the Injection of the very ſame Medicine, 
and in the very ſame quantity too, into the 
Veins, do's not always produce the very 


fame Eſſedts, in the Blood. I ſhall not 


trouble the Learned Reader with the Tran- 
ſcript of the Original, but refer him to the 
places cited: and for thoſe Readers who 
may not underſtand the Latin Tongue, I 
ſhall refer em to the Correſpondent pla- 
ces in the Engliſh Tranſlation lately pub- 
liſhed. 6077 8 | 4 
In the former of theſe he will find, that 
after Injection of two ounces of Rectihhed 
Spirit of Wine, into the right Crural of a Dog, 
there only hapned an Univerſal ſhivering for 
half a quarter of an hour; then the Dog 
piſſed plentifully, and after that grew per- 
fectly well. In the other, upon Injecting 


the like quantity, of the like Spirit, into 


the right Jagular of a Dog, the Lamp of 
Life was as 1t were 1n a moment totally ex- 
tinguiſh'd , without any previous violent 
Symptom, that we hear of. In the former, 
after twelve days Health, the Dog being 
accidentally killed, nothing upon opening 
was found Amiſs. In the latter, after im- 


mediate 


1060 


mediate Suffocation (as I may call it) by 
the Experiment, the Blood in the Lungs 
was found very grumous, and coagulated. 
Can there well be imagined more diſagree- 
ing Events, from the Injection of the ſame 
quantity, viz. two ounces of the fame Li- 
quor, viz. Rectiſſed Spirit of Wine, into the 
Circulating Blood? And yet theſe are judged 
the moſt proper ways to fatisfie our En- 
quiries after rhe Certain Operations of Medi- 
cines, upon the Fluids; but how poorly they 
do it, let the Ingenious, after due Conſide- 
ration, determine. OT 

I will not conceal, that the Sag ac ions 
Bazlivy, ſufficiently ſenſible of the little 
Harmony between theſe two Experiments, 
does in the ſubſequent Corollary, endeavour 
to account for their different Succeſſes, by 
ſuppoſing, that in the one Caſe the Spirit 
of Mine, being infus'd into that great O- 
cean of the Blood, collected in the Lungs, 
might by coagulating it, procure immedi. 
ate Death: Whereas in the other Ca ſe, it 


being infusꝰd into a little Riyulet, the Blood 
by its rapid Motion, (there being no ſtop 


and deftroy the Coagalating Force of the 


Spirit of Wine. In this ſhort Repreſenta- 


tion, I hope I have done no Injury to the 
great Author's Argament, and yet I muſt 
„* 
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; * olently in the great Ocean of the Lungs, 


gnlar it ſhould immediately fall into the 
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freely confeſs, ' that to me it ſeems a little 


| unintelligible, why a like quantity af Spi- 


rit of Wine, ſhould exert its Force more 


(cho? ſome are at loſs, how through the Ju- 


Lungs) than in a little Rivulet in the 
Thigh. A Guſh of Water, ſufficient to 
make a ſmall Brook ov erflow its Banks, if 
diſcharged into the Sea, would fiot in the 
leaſt viſible degree increaſe its Bulk: Or 
rather, to carry the Alluſion ſomewhat 
nearer to the Matter in Queſtion, a Damm, 
ſufficient to have ftopt a ſmall Current, 
muſt eaſily have been ſwallow'd up, or 
waſh'd away by the Main Ocean. But 
ſuppoſe the above-mention'd Conjecture 
never ſo Reaſonable; it would have prov'd 
much more ſatis factory to the World, had 
the Indefatig able Bag livy confirm'd his No- 


tion, by many reiterated Experiments of 


the like kind, alike ſucceeding :. A ſingle 
inſtance or two not being to be relied upon, 
in things of this Nature; where we ought 
not to content our ſelves with Probability, 
any thing almoſt inferiour to Certainty; 
becauſe groſs Miſtakes in Theory, if we 
too much:biaſs'd by them, may lead us in- 
to Pernicious Errors in Practice. Perhaps 


one of the different Events here ſpecifi' d. 


might 
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might be purely Accidental, or perhaps it 
rather might proceed from differing Di/- 
pPaſſtivne, in each of thoſe Bloods. But this 
being as purely Conjectural, if not more, 
as that [Notion of the Celebrated Author 
now diſcuſs'd, I leave it to be treated on- 
lyi:asiia not improbable Opinion, till Time 
or Experience may evince the Truth or 
Falſhood of koi 70 RO! HSH & 
More Remarks I might make upon o- 
thers of this Great Authors Experiments, 
(Which I muſt freely own are to me by 
far the moſt unſatisfactory parts of his 
Writings) but having ſpent ſo much time al- 
ready upon theſe two aforementioned, which 
to outward appearance, ſo violenty com- 
bate each other, I ſhall for the further Con- 
firmation of what I have aſſerted, (vir. 
That we cannot ſafely dram any Practical Infe- 
rences from ſuch Experiments) betake my 
ſelf to the Conſideration of only one more of 
this ſort, Communicated by the Ingenious 
Mr. Friend, in Chapter the 54th. of his 
Emmenologia. It is the 5th of thoſe Ex- 
periments, which were made by Injecting 
Emmenagoges immediately into the Blood- 
ier 0g oty 
There we ſhall find, that upon Injecting 
an Ounce and half of a ſtrong Decoct ion 
of the Peruvian Bark, into the Jagulay of 
14 gin 2 
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a Dog, (whether great or ſmall he does 


not tell us) -after a quarter of a Hour, 


the Dog was ſeiz d with a ſtrong and fre- 


quent Palſation of the Heart, and then 


with frequent Canvulſions; and upon the 


Injection of half an Ounce or more of the 


ſald Decoction, the poor Dog died univerſally 


Convuls' d. Would it not appear a ſtrange 
kind of Argumentation to an illiterate Per- 


ſon, to fay, that two Ounces of a ſtrong 


Decoction of the Indians Bark, thrown 
at twice into the Jugalar of a Dog, made 


him dye Univerſaſſy Convalsd, and there- 


fore a Man may, upon a juſt Occaſion, take 


four times as much at a time, by the Mouth, 


and that more. than,once in a day, with 


Safety, nay Advantage? And yet ſo the 


Argument, mult ſtand to agree with Truth 
and Experience : Unleſs any Malicious 
Mind ſhould doubt of the Ingenious Au- 
thor's Veracity : Which, for my part, I 
neither can, not will. I cannot but own, 
that the Author is very Candid in fo freely 


Imparting this Experiment; but withall 
muſt add, that it carries in my apprehenſion. 
ſo very little Satisfaction with it, that 1 
cannot withal forbear declaring; that, were 
I intimately acquainted with him, I ſhould 


think my ſelf obliged to caution him from 
Publiſhing any more for the 3 
Minn : ö "ts 


Ifear either of giving Occaſion, to the Un. 
earned, (ſhould any for the common good 
Tranſlate his Writings into Exgliſb, as 
the Cuſtom of late has been) to call his 
own Integrity into. Queſtion : Or of Ex- 
poſing the whole Faculty to Contempt, for 
inſiſting upon ſuch inſignificant Experiments, 
and thinking from thence to draw any 
UV 23 Concleſ | 


unn. 0 
erhaps it may be urged, that Lam much 
too ſevere in my Animadverpons upon this, 
and the other forecited Experiments, ſince 
the only Deſign of this Inquiſitive Au- 
thor, in theſe and the reſt, is only profeſ- 
ſedly to evince to the World, that thoſe 
Medicines, which promote the Menſes, do all 
Attenuate, and that thoſe which check them 

do all Coagulate the Blood. I 0 ac - 
knowledge, theſe to be the Propoſitions 
primarily and mainly intended to. be De- 
monſirated : But then I think that the 
Scholia, I have thereunto added, and the 
Corrollaries I have thence deduced, are na- 
tural, eaſie, and no ways ſtrained. And as 
ſuch only I mean them, without the leaſt 
Deſign of Maliciouſly Reflecting upon, and 
Detractiog from the Real Worth of this 
Author, who, as he has never injured me, 
is ſo much above my Match. 


Before 
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Before I wholly quit this Topick, Imuft 
beg leave to ask a few more Queſtions of 
both thoſe afore- cited Authors. Were 
thoſe Experiments made upon or in the 
Bloods, whether Extravaſated or Circulating, 
of Sound or Morbid Animals ? If it be 
anſwered upon the the Bloods of Healthy 
Animals, (tho' perhaps that may be more 
than we can be certain of) I muſt again 
ask, what Praſtical Inferences (even ſup- 
poſing all that I have already inſiſted on 
were void of any force) can be drawn 
! therefrom? Are we ſure that the Operars- 
| ons of Medicines will be the ſame, upon 
| healthy, and upon any, much more upon all 
| forts of, Morbid Blood? Nay have we not 
* Reaſon, at leaſt to ſuſpect, that they would 
| be vaſtly different? If on the Contrary it 
! ſhall be own'd, that the Experiments were 
| try'd upon Diſeaſed Bloods, I cannot but 
| demand, whether the Experimentors took 
| ſufficient Care accurately to inform them- 
| ſelves, what the ſeveral peculiar Dy/- 
craſies of each particular Blood was? For 
without this due Caution, I fear that 
| all Experiments of theſe forts, how nu- 
merous, nay how agreeing ſo ever they 
may be, will prove but Lame: andif they 
were fo accurate in their Exquiries, I am 
ſorry they were fo unkind to us, 7 to 
a eep 


„„ . 
keep us wholly in the Dark, as to thoſe 
ſo material Particulars, by not communica- 


ting to us exactly thoſe Ohſervations; with. 


out a due inſight into which, it will be 


difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, if 1 


aàpprehend things aright, to paſs a true Judg- 
ment. For to ſpeak my preſent Sentiments 
freely, I am apt to believe, that the Effects 
of the very fame Medicine in different Dy/- 
crafies of the Blosd, may be near as Various 
as the various Dyſcraſies of the ſaid Blood 
may be. At leaſt this is evident paſt de- 
nial, That the ſame Medicine do's not al- 
ways operate alike in Diſeaſes ſeemingly the 
ſame, if we may judge of them, by the 
Similitude of Symptomes. For confirmation 
of what I have here aſſerted, I ſhall only 
produce the Cort. Peruv. It is well known, 
that, when Iatermittents Reign, or to uſe 
the Phraſe of that moſt accurate Obſerver, 
the late deſervedly Famous Dr. Sydenham, 
in the Intermittent Conſtitution, though Fe- 
vers ſeem never ſo continued, that Noble 
Indian Bark, if carefully choſen, and duly 
adminiſtred, ſcarce ever fails of working a 
Cure ; and yet what lamentable work do's 
it make in the Continaed Fevers of other 

Conſtitutions, I need not tell. 
Now this. Diſcrepancy of Effects ſucceed- 
ing the Exhibitions of the fame Medicine, 
| or 
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or Medicines, in ſeemingly alike Caſes, muſt 
certainly proceed from the Diſcrepancy 
of the Cauſes of thoſe ſeemingly alike 
Diſeaſes, And what Differences of Cauſes 
more probably 4%gnable, than differing Diſe 
poſetions in the Bloods? On the contrary, 


from Similitade or Identity of Diſpoſitions in 


Bloods, it muſt undoubtedly proceed, thar 
the ſame Remedy do's often effectually Cure 
Diſeaſes to outward Appearance, of diffe- 
rent Kinds. Who would have dreamed 
of an Ague being concealed under the Diſ- 
ouiſe of a moſt Violent and Stubborn Rheu- 
matiſm? And yet ſuch have I my ſelf more 
than once known, after they had baffled 
all the Methods I could think of, readily 
yield to the Bark abovementioned : as I 
have alſo done an Univerſal Refolution of 
all the Maſculoas Parts of the Body (the 
Heart and Tongue only, as far as we could 
judge, excepted) which has rendered the 
Patient as incapable either of Action or 
Motion, as if he had been chained to his 
Bed or Chair by the Dead Palſie. 

Having thus, according to the Meanneſs 
olf my Capacity, endeavoured to prove the 
Inutility and Diſſatisfactorineſs of both the 
| above-mentioned Methods of Indagating the 
immediate Operations of Remedies, upon, or 
rather in the Fluids, and eſpecially the Blood 
in humane Bodies ; 1 may now juſtly be ex- 


pected, 


* 


pected, that I ſhould at leaſt attempt to 
ſubſtitute a better in lien of them. This 
indeed, from my very firſt taking Pen 

in hand, was the main Deſign of this Eſſay, 
But before I proceed to impart it, Ithink 
it neceſſary to premiſe, That it is not built 
upon the ſandy Foundation of any Philo. 
 ſophick Conjecture, or plauſible and probable 
 #Hhpotheſis, which perhaps may render it 
leſs pleaſing to ſome, who love to be tick. 
led with well contrived Fancies: And there. 
fore if any ſuch ſhall happen to take this little 
Book into their Hand, or tocaſt their Eye up- 
on it, T would earneſtly beg of them imme. 
diately to lay it down again, and not to waſte 
their time in reading that which can afford 
them little or no Satisfaction. For if they ex. 

pect to find here great Depths of Learning, 
or Wiſe and Elaborate Diſquiſitions, I aſſure 
them before-hand, that they will meet with 
lamentable Diſappointments, and thereby it 
may be Irritated and Exaſperated. And yet 
Tam apt to flatter my ſelf with an opinion 
that to thoſe, who come with an unprejudi. 
ced Mind, and who can bear the fight oi 
Truth in a plain and homely Dreſs, what! 
have farther to ſay will not be wholly unac- 
ceptable; eſpecially ſince it is ſincerely aim'd 

at the Benefit of Mankind in general. 

The Mer hod, in few words is this, To be 
gin the Cares of all Diſeaſes, which pro- 
ceed from vicioui Huids, but more — 
cial} 
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cially from vicious Bloods, with extracting 
ſo much Blood, as the Nature and Degree 
of each Diſeaſe, will either require, or ad- 
mit of; in order rightly to inform our ſelves, 
if poſſible, of the State and Craſis of the 
Blood at that time, not only by viewing it 
both Hot and Cold, with the utmoſt Ex- 
actneſs; but alſo by calling in, to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of our Sight, ſuch other of our Sen- 
ſes, as are capable of being employ'd in 
theſe Enquiries. Then to proceed to the 
Exhibition of ſuch a Remedy or Remedies, 
as ſhall be judged moſt proper; and to 
perſiſt in the Uſe of them a ſufficient time, 
and to give them in due Doſes : Aﬀter this, 
to draw out ſome more Blood, in order, b 
examining it with the ſame Accuracy, to diſ- 
cover what Alterations, in Conſiſtence, Co- 
laur, Taſte, Smell, &c. have been produ- 
ced in the ſaid Blood, during the Interval 
between the foregoing and this latter Bleed- 


ing. This Bleeding at due diſtances, and the 


Exhibition of proper Remedies, according to 
the Directions juſt given, are to be repeated 
toties quot ies, as there ſhall be found Occaſion. 
If at the time of the ſecond Bleeding, the 
State of the Patient's Health be conſidera- 
bly bettered, though not perfectly reſtored, 
I think that Amendment muſt in reaſon 
be attributed to thoſe Alterations produ- 
ced in the Blood, during the Interval be- 
H 2 tween 
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tween the two Bleedings, by the Meatcine 
or Medicines exhibited ; which Alterations, 
together with the Medicine or Medicines, exhi- 
bited, and the Manner and Doſesthey were 
exhibited in, ought to be remarked, and ſet 
down in Writing, with the greateſt Exact 
neſs poſſible ; both for the Aſſiſtance of our 
frail Memories, and in order to the ena. 
bling vs with the more Eaſe, nicely to col. 
late the ſeveral States and Alterations of the 
Blood, during the whole Courſe of a Di. 
ſtemper. The accurate Obſervations, and the 


of the ſeveral Obſervations produced 1n the 
Craſis of the Blood, in the Intervals of time 
between theſe two, or any other ſubſequent 
Bleedings, will, T am inclined to believe, 


as our imperfect Natures are capable of, 
of the ſeveral Dyſcraſies of the Blood, which 


ble Concomitants of moſt of thoſe Dijeaſes, 


which ſolely owe their Origins or Continu. 
ance to the Vitiations of that Vital Liquor. 


And the being thereby likewiſe made que- 
Iy ſenſible what Medicines do really moſt 
expeditiouſly, moſt ſafely , and moſt effettu- 
ally correct thoſe Dyſcrafies, will incourage 
a Prudent and Conſcientious Phyſician ſtea- 
dily to ſtick to the Uſe of them, and ſufficient- 
Ty caution him from being too haſty in chang- 
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nice Collatings of the Alterations thus made, l 1 
Nice 
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ing them, but more eſpecially from being fo 
indiſcreet, as to alter them for others of a dif- 
ferent, and much more of a quite contrary Na- 
ture; what ſpecious Pretences ſo ever may be 
oFered to induce him thereto. 

And if, on the contrary, the Patient be 


| ſo far from getting ground, by perſiſting 


ſtrenuoſly for ſome reaſonable time in the 
uſe of any Medicine or Medicines, that he 
really and ſenſibly goes backward, during 
the interval between the firſt or ſecond, or 


| any other ſubſequent Bleedings; Iam ſtrong. 
| ly inclined to believe, that even here a 
| Nice Obſervation of the Blood, at each of 
| thoſe Emiſſions, in all its Circumſtances, of 
* Conſeſtence, Colour, Taſie, Smell, &c. and a 
| Diligent and Accurate comparing the Dif- 
| ferences of the ſaid Bloods, will ſufficiently 
| diſcover to us thoſe Errors, and Vices, in 
| the Bloods, Which at firſt cauſed, and at- 
| terwards increaſed the Diſtempers under our 
Managements; and at the fame time lead 
us, as it were by the hand, to the choice 
ok more proper Remeaies and Methods, for 


the moſt Certain, moſt Safe, and moſt 

Expeditions Curing of them, it Curable. 
That I may render this Method as plain 
and intelligible, as it is poſſible, I ſhall endea- 
vour, by an Inſtance or two, to ſet things 
in a clear Light. In which Inſtances the 
Remedies I ſhall ſpeak of, are look'd upon 
| H 3 2 
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to be of undoubted Benefit in their Ef- 
fects, tho? the true way of their Operating 
in thoſe Caſes, are but darkly gueſsd at, 
and not certainly, if at all, known. 
Suppoſe a Perſon grievouſly afflicted 
with an Autumnal Ague, ſhould crave my 
Aſſiſtance, and I having this opportunity, 
ſhould be very deſirous to ſatisfie my ſelf, 
to the higeſt degree poſſible, by what kind 
of Operation in the Blood; or in other Words, 
by what Alterations of it, the Cort, Peruv. 
effected a Cure (and by the way perhaps 
this Method may afford opportunities of 
diſcovering many more Speczficks, not on- 
ly in this, but alſo in many other Dsſtem- 
pers, than yet we are Maſters of, or than 


it will be poſſible, by any other known Pro- 


ceeding, to find out;) in Proſecution of this 
Method, 1 would draw out as much Blood, 
as I thought might conſiſt with the Safety 
of my Patient, and yet might be ſufficient 
fully to ſatisfie my Enquiries, (which in 
the Sequel, I hope to make appear, need be 
ſo very little, as not to terrifie the moſt 
cautious Practiſer, from venturing upon it, 
even in this or any other Caſe : Provided 
the Condition of the Patient be not ſo de- 
_ as abſolutely to diſcourage a Phy- 
ſician from Attempting any thing for his 
Relief.) This Blood I would examine with 

all the Niceneſs and Accuracy „* 
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ble, without putting it to the Torture of 
| the Fire, in order to make it diſcover all, 
| nay more than all its Secrets. By this I 
mean, that I would not only view it with 
the utmoſt Care, that thereby I might 
© Critically obſerve its Trae Conſiſtence, Co- 
* lar, and whatever elſe might be diſcovered 
by the Szp4r; but alſo, by holding it while 
Warm cloſe to my Noſe, endeavour to ſa- 
tisſie my ſelf, whether it had any preter- 
natural Smell, and by taking a drop of it 
before it were cool, upoa my Fingers end, 
and touching my Tongue with it, by that 
means try, if I could find out in it any Vi- 
cious Taſte, Nor would I content my ſelf 
with Examining the Blood thus nicely, im- 
| mediately after it was emitted out of the 
Vein, while it were hot, but in order to 
make the deepeſt ſearch into it as poſſible, 
and that I may omit nothing, that might 
tend to afford me any Light and SatisfaQi- 
on in my Enquiries, into the Nature and 

Condition of it, T would make uſe of the 

ſame Accaracy in my Recherches into the di- 

ſtinct States and Conditions of the Serum 

and Craſſamentum, both as to Conſiſtence, 

Colour, Taſte, Smell, &c. after they had, by 

cooling for a conſiderable time, perfectly 

arengag d themſelves from each other. All 

which things ſo obſerv'd, I would faith- 

fully commit to Writing; that ſo, tho? they 
H 4 - 2 ,, = od 
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ſhould flip out of my Memory, I might be 
able upon occaſion to repair to them for Re- 
information. This done, I would give my 
Patient the Cortex in Doſes large enough, 
and repeat it often enough to effect a. Cure; 
nay, in order to prevent any Inconvenience, 
by his {econd Bleeding, 1 would continue 
(if he would permit it) the Uſe of it ra- 
ther ſomething longer, than might other. 
wiſe be abſolutely neceſſary. After this I 
would proceed to have ſome Blood a ſecond 
time extracted from him; which Blood I 
would examine, with the ſame Circumſpecti- 
on in all Reſpects, which 1 propos'd to be 
made uſe of, in the Examination of that ta- 
ken at the firſt, and then collate nicely to- 
gether the particulars in both Obſervations, 
Upon comparing accurately theſe two ſe- 
veral Obſervations, according to my pre- 
ſent Apprehenſions, it ſeems not altogether 
impoſſible, nay, I cannor but judge it high- 
ly Probable, that I may he able, in ſome 
meaſure, to inform my ſelf ſatisfactorily, 


of the Dyſcraſie or Dyſcraſies of the Blood, 


which produced the abovemention'd Ague, 
and by what Alterations of the Blood, the 
Cortex did actually effect the Cure. But it 
muſt be acknowledg'd, that tho? a nice Ob- 
fervation of the different States of the Blogd, 
Aas to Conſiſtence, Colour, Taſte, Smell, &c. above 
hinted at, at the times of the firſt and ſe- 
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cond, or any other ſubſequent Extraction, 
may ſerve to give us a tolerable gueſs at 
the Cauſe or Cauſes of the ſaid Ague (or of 
any other Diſtemper, in which the ſaid Me- 
thod ſhall be carefully proſecuted) and per- 
haps a much better, than by any other way 
hitherto recommended, even at the very 
firſt Tryal ; yet in order to fix any certain 
Ideas, I mean ſuch as may be ſafely relied 
on, of the true Cauſes of any Diſeaſe, it 
will be neceſſary to collate thus, the Hiſto- 
ries of ſeveral Caſes of the like kind, with 
all the Care and Exactneſs we can, before we 
proceed poſitively to determine, that ſuch 
and ſuch are the true Cauſes of the ſaid Diſeaſe, 
for fear of being other wiſe, for want of due 
Caution, led into manifeſt Errors in our 
| Notions, or rather Opinions, both concer- 
ning the Cauſes of the ſaid Dyſeaſe, and the 
| Operations of a Medicine or Medicines, in 
the Cure of it; which the Principal Deſiga, 
| of the Method here propos'd, is to pre- 
vent. 
{ Let us ſuppoſe again, that a Greenſichneſs 
Hyſterick, . ee or any 7 ed 
wherein I ſhould judge Steel would be ſer- 
viceable, ſhould come under my Manage- 
ment, Here I would firſt Bleed as before, 
and regulate my ſelf with the ſame Nice- 
neſs in the Examination of this firft ex- 
tracted Blood, as in the Inſtance before 


ys 
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inſiſted on ; then, after due Purgation, pro. 
ceed to an uninterrupted Courſe of Steel, 
for a Month, ſix Weeks or longer ; then 
I would take Blood away a ſecond time; 
in the Examination of which Blood, I 
would proceed with the ſame Nzceneſs as 
before, that ſo I might, by Collating both 
Obſervations, inform my ſelf (if poſſible, as 
L believe it is) by what Alterations therein 
effected, the Benefit had been procured to 
the Patient; tho* I much doubt, whether 
our Enquiries here, would run on ſo ſmooth- 
ly as in the laſt named Caſe; becauſe the 
Solids here ating ſo large a part in the 
Tragedy, we 9ught in our Searches not only 
to have an Eye to the Dyſcraſies of the Blooa, 
but alſo to the Atoniæ of the ſaid Solids. 
And therefore, in all Inguiſtions into Diſea- 
ſes, herein the Solids as well as the Fluids 
are affected, we ought with the utmoſt Ac- 
curacy We are capable of, to obſerve, how 
each act upon the other, or elſe we ſhall 
too often be led into Errors, by being in- 
clined to attribute thoſe Alterations, which 
we find wrought in the Blood, to the O- 
peration of the Remedies exhibited ; and ſome- 
times alſo to miſtake thoſe for Vices eſſenti- 
ally Inherent in the ſaid Blood, which per- 
haps are in reality nothing bur the Products 
of the Tenſion, Criſpation, Oſcillation, Re- 

laxation, 


, . on; » 
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laxation, or ſome other Aﬀedion of the 
Solids. | S- 
The like Method may be us'd for the Diſ- 
covery of the Operation of any other Sim- 


ple Remedy, (whether Purgative or Al. 


terative) nay, of two or more combined 
together: Provided they are perſiſted in 
long enough, given in Doſes large enough, 
and repeated often enough, to make any 


perceivable Alterations in the Maſs of Blood. 


during the Intervals, between Bleeding 

and Bleeding. EE, 
But here I cannot forbear freely to. own 
my felf, ro be ſincerely of the Opinion, 
that the leſs Compounded our Preſcripti- 
ons are, the ſooner we. ſhall arrive ar a 
Compleat, and thorough Knowledge 
of the Natares and Operations of Re- 
medies, at leaſt of ſo many of them, 
as ſhall be Neceſſary for Common Uſe. 
The Reaſons inducing me to be of this O- 
pinion, I have already inſiſted upon, a- 
mong the Cauſes aſſigned for the ſo {mall 
Improvement of Phyſick hitherto, and 
therefore ſhall not again trouble the Rea- 

der with them, in this Place. 
Thus I have, within the Compaſs of not 
many Lines, both hinted at, and in ſome ſort 
exemplifi d, a ME FHOD, tor Izveſt;gating 
Clearly and Satisfattorily the Immediate and 
Genuine Operations, of Remedies W 
* eæhibi- 
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exhibited, for the Caring of all Diſeaſes, pro- 
ceeding from the ſeveral Vitiations, of the 
moſt conſiderable in all Reſpects of all the 
Fluids in Humane Bodies, viz. the Blood. 

Perhaps it may not ſound well, to ſome 
Nice Ears, to call the Blood the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the Fluids; but if we re- 
flett upon the Proportion, that it bears to 
all the reſt, as to quantity, and that it is the 
Source and Fountain of them all; T hope 
the Character may be at leaſt Excuſable. 
This Method, according to my preſent A p- 
prehenfions, may deſerve fome Ezcourage- 
ment; as well upon account of the fair Pro- 
fpect it affords, not only of ſatisfactorily 4% 
covering, as I have already mention'd, the 
Operation of Medicines , but alſo of as ſatis- 
factorily aſcertaining to us the True Cauſes 


of Diſeaſes, which take their Riſe from the 


ſeveral Peccancies of the Blood; as alſo up- 
on account of its being Safe and Eaſie, 
more Natural, and liable to fewer Objecti- 
ons, than thoſe I have oppugned; becauſe 
the Experiments hereby to be made, are 
exercis'd upon more Proper Subjects; do 
more undeniably manifeſt the Forte and 
Power of Medicines, tho? not ſo expediti- 
ouſly : And laſtly, are not attended with 
any Barbarous Circumſtances, either in the 


Procedure, or in the Events. This will 


require no Innocent Animals to be Tor- 
2855 | tured, 
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tured, much leſs cruelly murdered, (a Pra- 
ice ſcarce conſiſtent with the Profeſſion 
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of Chriftianity, eſpecially if we reflect to 


What little purpoſe *tis uſed ) in order to 


ſatisſie our Curioſities. The Experiments 
here made, will all be tryed upon the Blood 
alone of Men; and of them too moſt ſeaſo- 
nably, viz. when labouring under Morbid 
States, and even then agreeably to the 
Rules of Art and with a manifeſt Tenden- 
cy to the actual promoting the Practice of 


Phyſick. For theſe Experiments, if T am 


not groſsly miſtaken, will afford us real Sa- 
tisfaction; and by a neceſſary Conſequence, 


if duly proſecuted, lead us to certain and 


effectual Methods of Practice, at leaſt in 
thoſe : Diſeaſes, which are the Products of 
Morbid Bloods : becauſe it is more than 
probable, that theſe Experiments will give 
ſome inſight, into the Natares and Kynds 


of the ſeveral Diſeaſes of the Blood ; and 


inform us at the ſame time rightly, how 
to correct them by proper Remedies. 
Although in expoſing to the publick View 


the Method by me excogitated, it was ſcarce 
_ poſſible, had it been adviſeable, to avoid 


hinting at ſome of the Advantages, which 
may, I think, not unjuſtly be expected from 
the ſtrenuouſly putting it in Practice; yet 
being fully ſenſible, how much Oppoſition a 
Propoſal of this Nature, may be like to 


meet 
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meet with, if ſor no other Reaſon, yet up- "I 
on Account of the . Novelty of it; that 1 anc 


may, as much as in me lies, remove out of bi 
the way all Rubs, that may hinder its kind 55 
Reception in the World, I think my ſelf 
obliged further to enlarge upon ſome of tie 
thoſe Hints, which I have already offered, 5f4 
as alſo to take notice of ſome other Benefits, 11 
likely to ariſe therefrom: Aiterwards to der 
obviate and anſwer all thoſe Objections, fe 
which I either apprehend may be raiſed, * 
or which I have already received againſt it: * 
And laſtly, to conclude all with ſome ne- Me 
ceſſary Rules and Cautions, for the due Ma- oth 
nagement of our ſelves in the making 06- thi 
ſeruations by it; that ſo we may not be for 
diſappointed in our Expectations. And wo 
if I can, in any tolerable Degree, make 5 
it out, that the Advantages likely to ac- 8 
crue from this Method, are many; And that of” 
the Objections againſt it, are far from being uſe 
inſuperable: And if I can moreover offer at . 
ſuch Rules and Cautions, as, if they are 
ſtrictly obſerved, may, in no long Pro- I 
ceſs of time, tend to the no ſmall Improve- oy 
ment of Medicine, both in Theory and Prax- wh 


v; I think no Offence ought to be taken, 
_ at the Novelty it ſelf of the Method ey 
propoſed, or at the Meanneſs of the Pro- 


| or 
Poſer ; ſince the moſt aſeful Inventions had ine 
13 when they were firſt diſcovered, ſon 


and 
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and were then liable to the ſame imputa- 
tion of Novelty; and ſince even many of 
them were diſcovered by very unlikely Per- 
ſons. ä 

As to the Benefits likely to accrue to Me- 
dicine, from the Method already laid down, 
if vigorouſly and ſtrictly proſecuted, though 
I have already briefly hinted at them in 
general, yet I think it will not be impro- 
per in this place, to treat of them more 
largely, and more diſtinctly; that ſo I may 
the more effectually recommend the ſaid 
Method, to the Conſideration and Practice of 
others. But before I proceed to this, I 
think it neceſſary to beg the Candid Rea- 
der's pardon, if I ſhall at any time hereat- 
ter, either through Incautiouſneſs, or For- 
getfulneſs, happen to make uſe of either 
the ſame Expreſſions, or the ſame Turn 
of Thoughts, which I may beforehand have 
uſed; as I fear that I may ſometimes be 
unadviſedly too apt to do. 


I. An Examination of the Blood firſt Ex. 
tracted, thus made with all the Niceneſs 
and Accuracy above-mentioned, may ſerve 
to give us ſomething of a clearer Idea, of the 
Mature and Kind of the peculiar Dyſcraſie 
or Dyſcraſies of the Blood, then remaining 
in the Body, than can with any ſhew of Rea- 
lon be hoped for, from any Fhporheſis what- 
ſoever; 


128) 
ſoever; which, as I have, I hope, already 
proved, being purely Conjectural, may cre. 
ate in the Mind of a prudent Man, frequent 
Doubts, whether he may not, nay wherher 
he actually do's not, often embrace Falſhood 


lity inſtead of real Certainty. In this wa 

of Procedure, our Eyes will ſufficiently in- 
form us, of the true Colour, and Conſiſtence, 
of the Blood: Whether it be Inflamed, Putri, 
too Thick or Thin; that is, whether the Cra/- 
ſamentum be too much or to little for the 
Serum; and whether it be Compact, or Lax 
| and Broten; or whether it be ſo light, as to 
lj ſwim near the Surface of the Seram; or 
ſo heavy, as to ſubſide tothe bottom; and 
whether the Serum be thin and tranſparent, 
or thick, glutinous, or muddy. Our Taſte 
will ſatisfie us, whether Salt, Bitter, Sweet, 
Acid, Acrimonious, or the like, is predomi- 
nant and peccant in it. Our Smell will teach 
us, what vicious Odours it may be affected 
and infected with, and our very Feeling will 
diſcover to us, if it be too Clammy and Muci- 
lag inous, too Oily and Slippery, or too A- 


that theſe, or ſuch like Teſtimonies of 
our Senſes, may be of high uſe to us, in di- 
recting us in the Choice of Remedies proper 
to correct the Vices, we have thus found 
out? And will not the ſame * 


inſtead of Truth, and always bare Probabi. 


queous and Thin. Can it be doubted, but 
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Examining at the Second, Third, or any o- 
ther ſubſequent Bleeding, ſatisfie us whether 
the Courſe or Remedies we have uſed, 


have arrived at the ends aim'd at, if we 


are not over negligent in Comparing the 
different States of the mptomes, as well as 
the different Conſiſtences and Textures of 
the Blood, at the dfferent times of Bleed- 
ing. It muſt be owned that our Enquiries 
into theſe Affairs, would run on much 
more ſmoothly, were we previouſly ſuffi- 
ciently furniſh'd with a true Idea, how the 
Blood in Statu Sano is really Conſtituted: 
But this ſeems yet a Deſiderandum in Me- 
aicina:; for, in all the Authors I have hi- 
therto conſulted, it is paſſed over with that 
profound Silence, as f it were a Matter in 
which we Phyſicians were not in the leaſt 
concerned, or elſe as if it were as clear as 
the Sun at Noon-day. But though we are 
4 Priori as yet deſtitute of a true or tole. 
rable Notion of this ſo neceſſary a Pre- 
cognoſcendum, may we not, by the Means 
here propoſed, hope in time 4 Poſteriori 
to attain as perfect a Knowledge, as is pro- 
portionate to the Shallowneſs of our Intel. 
lects, in this imperfect State, of the ſeve- 
ral Healthy States of the Blood? I call 
them States, as believing they are more 
than one, for otherwiſe I can ſcarce ap- 
prehend, how Perſons of ſuch different 


BE Con- 
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Conſtitutions, and Tempers, could enjo 
fuch tolerable degrees of Health, and ſuc 
uninterrupted freedom from Sickneſs, and 
viſible Indiſpoſitions, as common Experi- 
ence does every day ſhew us they do. 


3 


II. Since it is not altogether Unreaſona- 
ble with the Antients to ſuſpect, that the 
Exaſtations and Predominancies of ſome Pe. 
culiar Taſte, has a great, if not the greateſt 
fhare in the Production of moſt Acute Di. 
ſtempers; J ſee no Reaſon to fear, but that a 
Nice and Accurate Proſecution of this Me. 
thod, may, by diſcovering diſtinctly to us, 
what kind of Reliſh does Viciouſiy exceed 
in each particular Fever, lead us, as it 
were by the Hand, to Cure every one of 
them Speciſicallj and directly, without the 
Tedious, and oftentimes Dangerous (be- 
cauſe Debilitating) Proceſſes of Evacuati. 
ons, which ſometimes (though ſeemingly 
neceſſary, in order either to abate the E- 
bullition of the Blood, or ſomething to em- 
pty the Veſſels; or laſtly to diſcharge the 
Saburra produced by, or accompanying, the 
Diſeaſe) lay the Foundations of Subſequent 
Diſeaſes, at the long run every whit as Per. 
nicious, as thoſe the ſaid Evacuations were 
deſign'd to remove. I cannot but aſſert, 
that to me it ſeems highly probable, if not 
next to certain, that could we but attain 
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4 right and diſtint# Notion of the ſeveral 
Dyſcraſies, producing thoſe Diſeaſes, which 


proceed only from Vicious Bloods, and were 


we poſſeſs' d likewiſe of a thorough Know- 


ledge, of the Powers of all Medicines, (both 


which the Method here propos'd, is likely 


| by degrees, ſufficiently to inform us in) I 


fay, were we fully inſtructed in both theſe 
Particulars, it would be no difficult mat- 
ter ſo to adapt Remedies, to the Natares of 


molt Diſeaſes, as eaſily and ſafely to Cure 


them, eſpecially if timely taken, without 
any ſenſible Evacuation, that is Specifically, 


By which Term Specifically, it I rightly ap- 
prehend the Senſe of it, is meant the reſto. 


ring a Sick Perſon to a Healthy State, by 


Correcting, not by Diſcharging thoſe Vici- 


| ous Humours, which are the Cauſes of his 
Ine ſ. And in Truth where that can be 


Effected, it ſeems to me to be the moſt Na- 
tural and Eaſie way of Carino, (eſpecially 
as I have already hinted, if made uſe of 
at the very firſt Inſult of the Diſeaſe; that 
is, before the ſaid Diſeaſe, has by long con- 
tinuance produced, and laid upabundance 


of I. Humours in the Body, which muſt 


of Neceſſity require a Diſcharge) and would 

fave a great deal of Pains, and Trouble, 

both to the. Patient and Phyſician. 
Whether it will by the Critical Inſpe- 


Cors be thought, properly placed or ne, 
| | S N 
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I am not much concern'd : But however] 
cannot here forbear declaring, that I am 
very inclineable to believe, that, by this 
Method, we may in time be fully and clear. 
ly fatisfi'd, that thoſe moſt «ſefat Practical 
Notions, (for ſo I muſt term them, as ha- 
ving from them often receiv'd Advantage. 
ous Directions, in the Management of my 
ſelf as to the Curing of Diſcaſes) of that 
Late Ornament of his Age and Country, the 
Deſervedly Famous Dr. STDENHAM, were 


no Chimæræ, no where exiſting but in his 


own Brain, as ſome ſeem fondly to have 
imagin'd, and as others have not ſtuck 
in their Expreſſions to affirm, viz, That moſt 
Diſeaſes have proper Conſtitutions, in which 
they may be ſaid to Flouriſh : That when the 
Conſtitution agreeable to any Epidemick Di- 
ſtemper, has ſpent it ſelf, it gives way to 4. 
not her Conſtitution, more favourable to another 
ſort of Epidemick Diſtemper; and ſo on, one Con- 
ſtitution conſtantly ſucceeding to another; but 
whether in a continued or interrupted Order, 
cannot yet be nicely determin d: And laſtly, 
That moſt Diſeaſes in a Conſtitution, do actual. 
ly partake ſomewhat of the Nature of the 
Regnant Diſeaſe : J ſay, that I am very in- 
clinable to believe, that all theſe Practical 
Notions may in time, by this Method, be 
prov'd Solid Truths. For J can ſcarce doubt 
but it will, by Experience ſo gain'd, be _ 
that 
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that in thoſe Conſtitutions, wherein any one 
Diſtemper becomes Epidemick, that what- 
ever it be, which produces that Diſtemper, 
whether a Malignant Poſition of the Hea- 
vens, or the Approach of a Comet, as ſome 
Fanſie, or an Infection either generated in 
the Air of any Country, by the unſeaſo- 
nableſs of the Weather, or elſe brought 
thither, from other parts by Winds Or 
rather laſtly, ſome Mineral Morbifick - Miaſ- 
ma evaporating, or exhaled, from the Ca- 
verns of the Earth; that whatever, I ſay, it 
be that produces that faid Diſtemper, in 

thoſe that are Afflicted with it, and a 
tendency towards it, in all others inhabi- 


ting the ſame Reg ion, that it effects it, 


either by diſpoſing the Bloods of all Men 
in general to one peculiar ſert or Species of 
Dyſcraſie, tho? in ſome to an higher, to 
other to a lower Degree, or elſe by alike 
Affecting the Solids, tho? not in an equal 
Meaſure, or laſtly by Both. But this be- 
ing purely ConjeFaral, how well groun— 
ded ſoever, ſhall no longer be inſiſted on 
by me, who have more than once in this 


Eſſay, declared my ſelf no Friend to Hy. 


potheſes ; and therefore I ſhall wholly leave 
to Time and Experience to determine the 
Truth or Falſhood of it. 

And here, before I proceed any further, 
I cannot likewiſe forbear adding , thar 
43 1 3 =_ 
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ſeeing Experience do's plainly, and undeni- 
ably, diſcover, That Diſtempers to outward 
Appearance extremely alike, may, and in 
reality oftentimes do proceed from different 
Dyſcraſies of the Blood, and therefore re. 
quire different Methods, and different Re- 
medies, for their Cures : And that Diſeaſes 
as widely diſtant from each other in aſpect, 
as can well be imagined, may, and do 
ſometimes, take their Orig ins, from the very 
ſame kinds of Izdiſpoſitzons in the Blood, 
(both which J have before inſiſted on) this 
ought ſufficiently to Caution us, from be- 
ing miſled by a General and Curſory View 
of Symptemes, and to incite us to the moſt 
diligent Bodeavours by this, or ſome bet- 
ter way, accurately to diſcover 1n all Ca- 
ſes coming under our Cognizance, how 
the Blood actually ſtands affected; that ſo 
we may be capacitated to do the greateſt 
| Service poſſible to our Patients, and not by 
Miſtakes, committed through want of due 
Attention, to run them into any Real 
Danger or Inconvenience. - And. this we 
ſhall be better qualified for, by truſting to 
the Evidences of our Senſes, than by giving 
our ſelves blindfold up to the Condutt of 
Fancy, Imagination and Conjecture, as I 
hope hereafter fatisfaCtorily to demon- 
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III. And fince moſt, if not all, Chronic 
Caſes are thought, and perhaps juſtly too, 
to ariſe from peculiar kinds of Indigeſtions 


depoſited upon, or otherwiſe affecting ei- 


ther ſome of the Parts, or elſe the whole 
Hſteme of the Body, we may hope in time, 
by attaining, through the aſſiſtance of this 
Method, a more Perfect Knowledge of 
every particular Specifick Iudigeſtion (each 
of which muſt of neceſſity produce a par- 
ticular ſpecifick Dyſcraſie in the Blood) to 
arrive at a more certain and fatisfactor 

Knowledge, of the ſeveral Cauſes of al 


the ſaid Chronicł Caſes; and thereby be 


directed to a more certain and more effectu- 
al Cure of them, than by aiming at only 
Correcting Indigeſtion in general, without 
having any due Regard to the peculiar Spe- 
cies of Indigeſtion, either producing, or ac- 
companying each diftin& fort of Chron:ck 
Caſes in particular. And perhaps by being 
rendered timely ſenſible of the leaſt Ten- 
dencies in the Blood toward the being in- 
fected, by any of thoſe Indigeſt ions, and by 
conſequence of the very firſt beginnings of 
them, we may be capacitated to cut off 
thoſe Chronick Diſeaſes while they are only 
in Fieri, as the Schools love to term it, or 
according to the Common Phraſe, in the 
very Bud; which, if it can be effected, 9 
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be much more eaſie to the Patient, as well 
as inner; and therefore more deſirable than 
the Extripating them, after they are grown 
to ſuch an heighth, and ſo deeply radica- 


ted, as almoſt to bid Defiance to our beſt 
Endeavours. | 


* 


TV. By this means likewiſe we may hope 
in time fully to inform our ſelves, of the 
True and immediate Operations of all ſorts of 
Remedies, upon the ſeveral Dyſcraſies inci- 
dent to the Maſs of Blood. We ſhal] there- 
by certainly learn which Remedies do At- 
tenuate and Rarefie, that Vital Liquor, 
which do Incrafſate and Coagulate it. 
Which Correct its Acidity, Bitterneſs, Over- 
Jaltneſs, Inſipidneſs, &c. Which render it 
more Balſamick, &c. which operate more 
immediately upon the Craſſamentum, or Glo- 

buli, and which upon the Serum. And 
in what Dyſcraſſes one Medicine more Pow- 
fall, more Certainly, more Safely and more 

peditiouſly attains its end, than others of 
the ſame Qualities, _ 2-1 

By a ſtrict Proſecution of the METHOD 
here propoſed, we ſhall be able not only 
to determine, whether the Vires attributed 
to the Simples now in uſe, are exactly ſuch 
as are handed down to us by our Pfede- 
ceſſors, and wherein they ſometimes may 
have been miſtaken (if it be not rather 


© 
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to be feared, that we are miſtaken in gi- 
ving wrong Names to ſeveral things) but 
alſo by combining two or more Remedies, 
even of like Faculties, at leaſt in our Ap- 
prehenſions ſo, we may inform our ſelves a 
whether ſuch Combinations do enhance 0 
and increaſe, or, as I am apt to ſuſpect, 
leſſen and diminiſh the force of each other*s | 
Operations; and whether they may not, by 
the Contrariety of ſome of their Qualities 
totally deſtroy each other's Force, and ſo 
render the whole Compoſition unuſeful, if 
not hurtful. Beſides, hereby may be dif- 
| covered, whether ſeveral of the moſt Ce- 
| lebrated Preparations of ſome Medicines, do 
really deſerve thoſe Encomia which have 
been ſo liberally beſtowed upon them, or 
whether thoſe Encomia are of any other 
uſe, than to miſlead the Credulous into 
miſpence of time; the running their Pati- 
ents into far greater Charges, than are 
really neceſſary, and too often even the 
endangering of their Lives. And fince 
the Various Preparations of the very ſame 
Medicines, muſt of neceſſity alter ſome- 
thing the Natures of them, ſo prepared 
one from the other; accurate Obſervations 
of the Effet#s produced by thoſe ſeveral 
Prepar ations, 1n the ſeveral Caſes in which 
they are preſcribed, may, in ſome time, 
give us a full Proſpect, in what Caſes ſome 
5 0 ol 
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of the ſaid Preparations may be more Be- 
neficial, and in what more Prejudicial than 
others: Which Knowledge is ſcarce to be 
attained, without carefully examining what 
Alterations they do aQtually produce, not 
only in the Blood ſimply confidered, but 


alſo in the ſeveral Dyſcrafies of it. And 


this Knowledge, it maſt be owned, 
would be of the higheſt uſe, in ſhortning 
the Methods of Cure, in many Diſeaſes, 
and fully take off the Fears of Patients, of 
being abſolutely ruined in their Healths; 
or of being undone, which is near as terri- 
ble to ſome ſort of Perſons, in their ſmall 


Eſtates, or mean ways of ſubſiſting, by the 


exorbitant and intolerable Charges of long 
Proceſſes of Phyſict. . 

And being thus inſtructed, we ſhall on 
the one hand be encouraged to proceed 1n 
our Methods of Caring, with the greater 
Boldneſs, and our Patients will not be diſ- 
couraged from undergoing the neceſſary 
Fatigues and Nauſeouſneſs of them, with 
more Chearfulneſs, if they find by the ſpeedy 
good Succels of our Preſcriptions, and we 
by a ſtrict Examination, that the Means 
we make uſe of are ſuch as they ought to 
be, and like to be crowned with an hap- 
Py Iflue ; and both of us being thus en- 


couraged, we may reaſonably hope to make 


more expeditious, more ſafe, and more laſt 
8 ing 


„ 
ing Cares, than if blindfold, as I may ſay, 
we Combate we know not what, and 
ſtrike we know not where, nor how; as it is 
to be feared they are often apt to do, who 
build their Practice upon the ſandy Foun- 
dations either of an uncertain Fhpothefis, or 
upon the, too much perhaps relied on, Au- 
thorities of others, in the mean time neglect- 
ing almoſt totally the more ſure DireQi- 
ons of thoſe Senſes, which the All. wiſe Crea- 
tor has moſt graciouſly beſtowed upon 
them, I hope I may without Offence ſay, 
for their Guidance in theſe particulars, as 
well as others. And on the other Hand, 
it by a freſh Iaſpection into, and nice Ex- 
amination of the State of the Blood, we meet 
with Reaſon to apprehend, that the Medi- 
cine, or Medicines, we have preſcribed, or 
the Courſe, we have followed, were not 
ſo well pitch'd upon, as we could have 
wiſh'd, or did deſign, we ſhall ſoon be cau- 
tioned from the further perſiſting in the uſe 
of the former, and from continuing the lat- 
ter, to the Detriment of our Patients; and 
by a ſerious and due Confideration of the 
Ill- effects wrought in the Blood, by either 
or both of them, be led, as it were by the 
hand, to the changing of them for ſuch as 
ſhall be likely to prove more Beneficial ; 
Which when once, by repeated Examina- 

A nations 
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nations of the Blood, we ſhall have found 
out, we ſhall, as I have ſaid above, be en- 
couraged to perſiſt in the uſe of them, with 
more Alacrity and Satisfaction, from the 
fair Proſpect of a defired Succeſs; and at 
the ſame time be enabled to be more tru- 
ly ſerviceable to others in the like Caſe or 

. Caſes, upon their immediate coming under 
dur Managements. 


V. Perhaps this Method of Enquiry may 
be advantageous, 1n piving us a better in- 
ſight whether the ſeveral Atoniæ of the 
Solids do really act upon the Blood, and 

other Fluids, or not; and, vice verſa ,Whe- 

ther the ſeveral Dyſcraſies of the Blood do 
affect the Solids, or not; and if they do, 
as with the moſt Sagacious Bagfivy I am 
inclined to believe, how, and in what 
manner they alternately affect each other; 
and thereby afford us uſeful Directions, 
how to make ſuitable Applications to 

Both, But this I only hint by the bye, 
not doubting but that That Great Author \ 
| will, in his promiſed, and by me earneft! 
wiſh'd for, large Work de Fibra Motrice 
Morboſa, ſufficiently clear up this whole 
Matter. 


VI. This 
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VI. This Method ought not to be de- 
ſpiſed, even by them who are the moſt 
ſtrenuous Patrons for Philoſophizing in the 
Art of Phyfick, nor in truth juſtly can be, 
if they will allow themſelves the libert 
of thinking Calmly and Seriouſly ; becauſe 
it will furniſh them, if put in Practice and 
faithfully communicated, with Multitudes 
of Inconteſtable Experiments, whereon to 
reaſon, and from whence to raiſe Proba. 
ble Conjectures, and from whence to draw al- 
moſt indiſputable Concluſions. Nor indeed 
would J willingly be ſo groſsly miſunder- 
ſtood, in any thing I yet have, or ſhall here- 
after aſſert, asto be ſuſpected to have the leaſt 
deſign, to encourage the Baniſhing the Uſe 
of Reaſon from, either the Stad, or Practice 
of this moſt uſeful and moſt Rational Faculty. 
No, the utmoſt, that I plead for, will, 


: upon the moſt Mature and Critical Deli- 


beration, be only found to be that, on the 
Contrary part, the due uſe of our Senſes 
may not be, as they hitherto ſeem too much 
to have been, wholly baniſh'd thence, but 
that the Teſtimonies of them may be al- 


lowed to have their full Force, at leaſt in 


thoſe Caſes, where they are the moſt if 
not the only competent Witneſſes; and fo 
by Conſequence, that each may have their 
Proper Provinces to preſide in. And this 


I take to be a Poſtulate ſo highly Reaſonable, 


that 


= TY 
that I am apt to think, that none, but thoſe 
who have ſhook hands with their Reaſons, 
or Senſes, or both, can well deny me. 


I muſt freely own, That the Method I 


have here propoſed, tends at leaft directly 
only to afford us ſome SatisfaQion as to the 
ſeveral Morbid States of the Bloods in Hu- 
mane Bodies, and the ſeveral Operations of 
Medicines, internally Exhibited, in correct- 
ing them, but yields not the leaſt Hints 


ex propoſito, as to the Dyſcraſies of the other 


uſeful Fluids, no other ways than what may 
be drawn from a general Inference, that 
the Fluids, which are ſecreted from the 
Blood, may rationally be ſuppoſed to. par- 
take of the Diſpoſitions of it. And to con- 
feſs the plain Truth, without any Diſguiſe, 
The Secretions of the other aſeful Fluids 
{the Saliva only excepted) are performed 
in ſuch deep Receſſes, that I look upon it, 
as abſolutely impoſſible, Homine Vivente, to 
make any exact Enquiry into them. (And 
whether a Scrutiny into them poſt Mortem, 
will be of any mighty Uſe and Advantage 
in Phyſict, T very much doubt.) To ſpeak 
my Sentiments freely, I cannot think it ex- 
tremely neceſſary to be over Curious in ſuch 
Searches: Becauſe it ſeems to me Pholiy 


improbable, if the Blood be free from any 
Vice, that the other Fluids, which are the 
Products of it, can be ſo bad, as to occaſion 
any 
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any Violent or Enormous Diſeaſes : And if a- 
ny ſuch Diſeaſes appear, whilſt the Blood, 
aſter the ſtricteſt Examination, ſeems to 
be in Statu Sano, I ſhould, with the often 
above named Author, rather chuſe to rank 
them with thoſe of the Solids, than with 
thoſe of the Fluids. 7 | 
As for the Chyle, I muſt readily acknow- 
ledge it to be ſo far from being the Pro- 
duct of the Blood, as the other Flazas are, 
that it rather is the Pabulum of it; for from 
hence daily Supplies are admitted into the 
Veins, which would otherwiſe in time be 
quite Exhauſted, by the conſtant Expences, 
which are every day made from theace. It 
is true, before its Admiſſion into and inti- 
mate Mixture with the Blood it receives, in- 
to it, for very Neceſſary Uſes, ſome of the 
other uſeful Fluids; as firſt of the Saliva, 
which deſcends with the Food into the 
Stomach, and by ſome is thought to be the 
Diſſolvent of what by Maftication is before 
fitted for its Reception there; and in the 
Stomach it ſelf, the Food is alſo irrigated 
with ſome of the Juices, excreted from 
the Glands, inſerted in the ſaid Organ, in 
order to the more perfect Liquation, or 
Fuſion of it: And this Liquamen under- 
goes in the Duodenum further Alterati- 
ons, and there becomes more perfect Chyle, 
by the Addition of ſome of the Bile, and 
. Pancreatick 
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Pancreatick Juice, which are thought to be 
aſſiſtant to it, in ſeparating the Pure from 
the Izpare Parts; and from hence the more 
pure parts of it, which I take to be pro- 
perly the Chyle, are abſorbed into the La- 
Qteal Veſſels. And yet notwithſtanding 
all this, it may in my Opinion be truly ter. 
| med, the Pabulum of the Flaids in Ani- 
mal Bodies, in reſpect of the Diſproporti- 
on there 1s between the Liquor produced 
by the Diſſolution of the Food, and the 
quantity of the Fluids admitted into it, in 
order to its Plenary Diſſolution, and Pre- 
Paration, if we may be permitted to take 
the Denomination from that part, which 
is moſt predominant. But among the 
Objections, I ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to ſpeak ſomething more of the Cie: At 
leaſt I ſhall there hint a way to guels at, 
how conditioned the Chyle is, when ad- 
mitted into the Blood, and before that 
time, by reaſon it muſt partake of the Na- 
ture of the Food, or Foods, which it is 
produced from, it will not ſo properly come 
under my Conſideration. Therefore for 
the preſent, I ſhall diſmiſs this Topick, to 
make room for the Ob jections them- 
ſelves. | 
' The Notion by me propos'd, and incul- 
cated being wholly New, (for ſo I take it 
to be) I may by conſequence expect to be 
pelted 
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pelted from every Quarter, with Objecti- 
ons; Common Prudence dees therefore ob- 
lige me, to provide for my Defence, and 
to ſecute as much as in me lies, all thoſe 
Avenues, Which e. molt. open, and b 
which I may be in Danger of being attack 
with any Proſpect, of Succeſs. In order to 
which end, tho? I. will not pretend to E- 


1 I 


numerate al. af  ObjeFions, which. this 
Methad may ſeem. liable to, yet this I pro- 
miſe, faithfully, that I will not willingly, 
or wilfully omit any one of Moment, which 
may either occur to my Thought), or which 
L have had offet q to my Conſideration bꝝ 
athers; a8 fta tharT will det defignedly by 
any. Miſrepreſentation rod any of them, of 
their juſt Weight and Force. But it any 
N in doing this, I ſhould tye 


If to any thing, of ag, Accurate, Or- 
ler, I muſt beg his Pardon, as looking 
upon, it, aß next to impoſſible, in ſo con- 


ſuſed a Matter as, Objectzons, Which may 
be, ſuppoſed. to be ſtarted oy, all ſorts of 
Perſons, to do it; and beſides the Nay 
ture of an Eſſay do's not neceſſarily and 
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ehe fiſt Objection, Which I ſhall rake 
4255 the Blood, the Method appears Na: 

Eaſie enough, but as to others 
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it ſcems wholly Impracticable. Some Di 
eaſes may not only admit of, but alſo re- 
uire large and frequent Bleedlings, and 
thereby afford both Quantiries of Blood 
large enough, and Opportunities frequent 
_ enough, thoroughly to examine the Blood, 
and accurately to obſerve all the Changes 
and Alterations produced fit it, either by 
the Diſeaſes themſelves, or by the Medicine: 
exhibited : But other, on the Contrary, are 
of ſo different a Natare, that Bleedings, eſ. 
pecially fo frequently repeated, as is hin- 
ted, may be of M:ſchievvas, not to ſay Per. 
' ieipus, Conſequence, and thetefore in all ſuch 
Caſes the Method can be of no teal Ad. 
vantage, becauſe it would be impious to at- 
ai ihe Cos 5 
Anſwer, All this I as readily, as the O. 
jeltors themſelves can defire, do grant to 
true, did I ſo much as ſuppofe, it to 
be neceffary that the Venæſections ſhould be 
large, as well as pretty often repeated, 
vhich J am fo far from ſuppoſing, much 
lefs from requiring, That J judge it pofſt» 
ble to make as exact a Judgment, of the 
State, Conſiſtence, Texture, and all other 
Qualifications of the Blood, by the bare E- 
miſſion of two onnces, or ah oe of Blood 
in any Caſe, and in the moft 8 
one of half an quiice, as of 2 whoſe Fojind: 
This Aſfertion, chow Paratoxica! fo e vet 
1 it 
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it may at firſt fight appear; I doubt ust 

by bx: b 2 to make out, i 
the moſt Sceptical.) Now if fo very ſmall a 
quantity may be ſufficient, I hope it will 
not be look d upon as — to ſup- 
poſe, that there are but few, I may ſay ex- 
tremely few, likely to come under our Ma- 
nagements,(eſpeciallywith hopes of Succeſs) 
in which the loſs of fo very ſmall a quantity 
of the Blood drawn out once in a Fortnight, 
three Weeks; or a Month; if the Caſes 
be Chronical, or oftner, if they be Acutr, 
ran pr oduce any real at leaſt conſiderable 
Miſchief. And as to thoſe, the Deplotas 
bleneſs of whoſe. Condiviqns; or the Pre- 
judices of whoſe ill- grounded Opiniots, 
will not permit us this reaſonable Satiſ- 
faction, we muſt content our ſelves with 
doing what we can, fince it will not be al- 
lowed us to do what we would. How 
ever, even in this State of Affairs, thoſe 
who ſhall think fit to make uſe of this 
Method, as often as they ſhall have Per Hit 
ſion; when they ſhall be denied the Li- 
berty of ſo doing, will be in no work 
Circumſtances, than thoſe. who ſhall ei- 
ther oppole it, or judge it not worth their 
While to take any notice of it; being, 
I will ſuppoſe, as ficly qualified and ca- 
pacitated to Pradtiſe Rationally, and Ste- 
ceſs faly, upon bare Sappoſriions and Conje- 


2 ctures, 
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. fares 7:45 even thoſe; latter: Nay} it can Com 
hardly be doubted, but that they will be ec 
much better fitted for ſuch a Practice, by 5 
reaſon of the Advantages, they may be. paſs 
forehand have gained, by former Obſerv4- i 


tions, made in Purſuance of the 3 row 
here recommende. 5 us an 
But ro all this 1 eipeAc;] it wilt be fa *. 
"cher replied, That my Aſſertion is Ex obrai 
travagant, and that notwithſtanding all that the ( 


I have fo boldly Vouched. it will be altoge- ſs. 
therimpoſſible,to make an Exa# Judgmentof 


the State, Conſiſtence, &c. of the Blood, cy 
by ſo ſmall a quantity as J propoſe ; becauſe — 
o minute a pittance of Blood, will be the 8 
Hooled almoſt as ſoon as in the Porrinver, ** 
upon which account there will not Abe Veſſ, 
ſpace of time enough, between the Emi/- o 
p 4 and Refrigeration, of the ſeveral oe of £ 
of it, to ſeparate. from, and diſengage ok 


each other; - and therefore the entracted 
Fluid may look of a commendable Co- 
lour, and the Conſiſtence of the ſaid Blood 


een too thick, when perha Ps, had it been e 
drawn out in much larger Quantities, it = 
would have had a quite — Aſpect, — 


and beſides the Serum not being for the ſign 
ſame Reaſon ſeparated from the Globuli, * 

ve muſt be leſt wholly in the Dark as to.0 

to its r Co” (wang TO. ue 
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„To this I anſwer, fit, by appealing 
to daily Practice, That nothing is more 
Common, than by bare inſpecting a Sur- 
geon's Porringer (which ſeldom holds 
above two ounces) to pretend at leaſt to 
paſs, a Judgment, upon the Blood therein 
contained, which evidently paſtdenialſhows, 
that a ſmall quantity will ſuffice to give 
us an Inſight into the Nature of the Blood. 
Secondly, by hinting at an Expedient, to 
obviate What there is of real Strength in 
the Objection, which is, that in the Veſ- 
ſels commoaly made uſe of, for the Re- 
ceiving the Blood emitted from the Veins 
there being ſo {mall a ſpace: in depth, be- 
tween the bottom of the ſaid Veſſels, and 
the Surface of the Blood received into them, 
the Ambient Air, with the Chilneſs of the 
Veſſel it ſelf, works too immediately up- 
on the Blood, and fo the Combined Maſs: 
of Serum and Craſſamentum cools all at 
once; without affording time for the Se- 
paration of the one from the other, if the 
Blood that is to be let out be taken very ſpa- 
ringly. But methinks, if Iam not miſtaken, 
this Inconvenience may ſafely and ſuffis: 
ciently be provided againſt, by the Form 
and Size (which is the Expedient I de- 
ſign to propoſe) of the Veſſels to be uſed,” 
for receiving the Blood; which, according 
to my preſent thoughts, I Would have ei- 
Wenn K 3 | ther 


(450 
ther Cylindrical, or elſe in the Shape of the 
Fruſtum of a Taper Cone Inverted, or with 
the Baſes uppermoſt, (like thoſe Glaſſes in 
Which Jellies are uſually ſerved up at En- 
tertainments) and of fuch Dimenſions, 
that every Izch or every. three quarters of 
an Inch of their Cavity in depth, ſhould 
contain the quantity of an ounce of Blood, 
more or leſs. By this Contrivance the 
Blood received, would cool more gradu- 
ally, becauſe the Cylindrical, or Contck Co- 
lumn of the Blood would fufficiently , for 
ſome time, reſiſt the impreſſion of the Am- 
bent Air, which can then only act upon 
its Surface immediately, as it do's in other 
Veſſels, when taken in large Quantities, 
and ſo by conſequence more time would be 
gained, for the ſeveral parts of that Crim- 
on Maſs, by its cooling gradually, to ſe- 
parate from each other, than can be ſup- 

poſed when the Blood is ſpread thin upon 
the bottom of a Wide Porringer.. 
But may it not be feared, that the Cold- 
neſs of the Sides of a Veſſel, even thus 
framed, may be as prejudicial to us in 
our Enquiries, as the Impreſſion of the 
Ambient Air, by ſtriking a Chilneſs into 

the extracted Blood, whieh, conſidering 
the Narrow neſs of the internal Capacity 
of theſe Veſſels, may ſo far affect it, as to 
3 opp . 1 rom 
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from the Thicker parts of the Blood, as 
much, nay more than the Sudden impulſe 
of the Air it felf ? I anſwer No ; becauſe 
the falling of the Blood into it, eſpecially 
i it Flow in a Large and full Stream 

will thoroughly warm * ſaid Veſlel. Bur 
ſuppoſing that ſhould not be ſufficient, I 
hope this amal inconvenience may likewiſe 
be prevented, by one of the following ways, 
vis. either by holding the | Veſlei = {ame 


time before or even while the Blood is run. 
ning into them in a very warm Hand; or 
elſe by letting the Veſſels Float in Water 
ſomething — than Blood, before 
they are uſed. Either of Which ways 
wid h I rake the former to be.the better, 


becauſe the warmth of an hand is near 
equal to that of Blood; and thereby there 
will be no danger of lectin any Wet into the 
Veſſel) will cake off the Chilling, and by con- 
ſequence the Thictning Faculty of the Glaſs, 
Earth, or Metal which might too much hin- 
der the Separation of the Seram and the Glo- 
buli from each, without which ede 
we are capable of making no tolerable] nag. 
ment of the Craſis of the Rll. 
Before I paſs any farther, I think it not 
improper 5 add, that I ſhould judge it 
moſt adviſeable, to have theſe Vellels — 5 
of Flint-Glaſs, Which, by its Zranſperency 
and Colour leſmneſ, will permit us to take 
tolerable View of the Contents of the Blood, 
K 4 without 
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without the hazarding the blending, and 


confounding together the ſeveral parts of 


it, which the taking up Porringers filled with 
Blood may occaſion; eſpecially When the 
Cerum is very thin, and the Compages of 
the Craſſamentum very lax, as in many; but 
more particularly Green ſctneſs, Caſes I have 
generally found them to be Not to mention 
that if they ſhould be made of Silver, Pewter, 


Tin, or fuch like, perhaps the Salts contained 


in the Blood may, by their acting upon thoſe 


Nfetalt and being reacted upon by them, oc- 


caſion ſuch Alterations in the Blood it elf as 
may ſometimes deceive us in our Enquiries ! 
Whichis ſcarceto be feared or apprehended 
from ſo Solid and 7 erſe a Body, as that of 


| Glaſs. 


And here 1 deſigned fully to have dil 
misc any further Conſideration of this firſt 
Ob jection, had I not been kindly reminded 
by a Learned Friend (to whom I gave 
a ſight of this Eſſay in its ſecond Draught) 
that T had quite forgot to make-any Reply 
to one Branch of the ſaid Oby=Qtion, viz. 
That it is extremely dangerous'to bleed at 
all in ſome Caſes, and therefore there my 
Method would be of no uſe. His Objcti- 
on was twofold, N 1 ſhall et _ 
in his o- n Words. 

(,) In all H urbia! c * above appears 
10 5 bar nenne —_ Fama, in 
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purſuing the Method here propounded: The 


* * 


Extracting a ſmall, quantity of this Ligaor 


by 


o Life may be greatly prejudicial © a 
Perſon: labouring under an Marops: Be- 
cauſe the Aqueous Humour prevailing over 
the Sangnineous Maſs, the loſs of an Ounce 
or two of Blood depauperates the Weak and 
corrupted, Maſs, and gives the Diſtemper 
an higher Predeminancy,, 

- (24 In lurking Fevers and other Acute 
Diſeaſes, Bleeding has frequently produced 
land dangerous Effects: and in ſuch Ca- 
ſes there is little time to make ſuch Experi- 
ments... R rac, LI N ; 52 | 

As tothe former of theſe Oljections (which 
have been ſtarted out of my firſt, and are in- 
deed branches of it) were I not reſolved to 
anſwer fairly all, that have the appear- 


ance of any force againſt the Proſecution 


* 


of the, Method by me propoſed, I might 
kaſily diſengage my ſelf at once from it, 
by aſſerting, and that I believe juſtly too, 
that the Diſtemper ſpecified is not one of 
thoſe, that come properly, and immediate- 
ly under; the Enquiries aimed at in this E/- 

. For if I am not very grofsly, miſta- 
ken, this Diſtemper do's more properly be- 
long to the CJ of the Solid, than of 
the Flaich; and I am apt to believe that 
Pol PUT 10 the, Blood, which ac- 
es Wha S: oh td) 
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quantity / of Serum which is ſo pertiei- 
ouſly, retain*d in the Body, whether in pro- 
per Cyſtes, or in the Cavity it ſelf of the Ab. 
domen, or in the Inſtertices of the Muſcles, 
will at the long run be found to be wholly 
owing to, an Ineptitude in the Sofas, to 
aſſiſt the Current of the Blood in its Cir. 
culation; and by conſequence in its due 
Elabor ation. But to lay afide this Evaſion, 
and to attempt ſamerhing of à direct 
Anſwer to the Objection. The main force 
of it lies in this, That the Ob jełfor, with 
divers other Learned Men, ſuppoſes all 
Bleeding in Hharopical, Caſes may be of dan. 

erous, if not pernicious, Conſequence: But 
this Suppoſition, though it may hold gene- 
rally true, yet, by the Conſent of Cele- 
brated Phyſicians, will admit of ſome Ex. 
ceptions. And therefore T hope that it will 
be allowed as a full Anſwer to this Obje- 
ction, or at leaſt as ſufficient for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, If I can produce Teſtimonies 
from Men. of undoubted Reputation in the 
 Facalty, to prove that the taking Blood in 
Dropſiral Caſes, may be ſometimes ſo far from 
being dangerous, that it may be neceſſary. 
Which if 1 ſhall be able to effect, T may in 
Juſtice expect that it will not be look 'd up- 
on as a We Poſtalate to demand a Li- 
berty, now and then, to extract half an 
ounce. of Blood in Cafes, that arè not ab- 
* ſolutely 
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ſolutely Deſperate, or Verging upon it, which 
is all that I propoſe, where larger quanti- 
ties will not, with Kfar to the Life of the 
Patient, be admitted olf. | 
 Mercarialis in his Prælectiones Pataving de 
Cognoſcendis & Curandis Humani Corporis Af- 
fellbus, Fol. Venet. 1627. Page 356. informs 
us, that Gal. 4. de victus ratione 3. and Aetias, 
do both commend letting of Blood in the 
Cure of an Hypoſarca, in two Caſes, vis. 
1. When there is a Repletion of Phlegmatick 
Blood in the Body: and, 2. When the Diſeaſe 
is cauſed by a Retention of the Menſtrua or 
Hemorrhoids, Pulverinas quotes the ſame 
place in Galen for Bleeding in the beginning 
of an Auaſarca. Riverius allows it at the be- 
ginning of the Diſtemper in the latter Caſe in 
the Chapter De Hyarope, Capivaccius in Cap. 
De Affectibus Hepatis allows it not only in 
an Anaſarca, but alſo in an Aſcits, if the 
Blood be vehemently peccant, and tor this 
Opinion more expreſsly quotes Avicenna, Ca- 
ſalpinus in his Praxis Untverſe Artis Medice, 
in the beginning of the Chapter intituled Cu- 
ratio Hydropis, agrees with Mercurialis afore- 
mentioned, and tells us, that Galen admitted 
of it in a enn though it were a 
Cold Diſeaſe, if it proceeded from a Retenti- 
on of the Menſtrua or Hemorrhoids ; and fur- 
ther adds, that Paulus and Actius were for re- 
peating it in three days. Hollerius ſays, that 
Bleeding is peculiarly proper for a Leuco- 
Wem 


* 


pid. Sect. 5. and in lib. de vitta Acutor. N. 26. 
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phlegmatia. And Duretus in his Exarration | 
on that Place in Holler ius, aſſigns two Reaſons 
for it in theſe Words, Tam ad Declinationem 
Cauſe, tum ad Libertatem Spirandi, lib, 4. de 
Acutor. Morb. diet. and in the Annotation 
upon his ſaid Enarration, he proceeds to 


tell us in what Caſes, and upon what: Ac- 


counts EY may be proper, in ſeyeral 


Species of Dropſies : and concludes again for 


the Reaſons already mention'd, that Bleed- 
ing is always neceſſary in the Cure of a 
Leucophlegmatia. Baglivy in his Treatiſe, de 
Prax: Medica, &c. Lugd. Bat. 1700+ Page 
69, (and Page the 103. of his Works, Prin- 
ted in 40. at Lyons 1704) quotes the Epi- 


demicłs of Hippocrates,” tho? he mentions 


neither the Book, nor the Section, for Blee- 
ding in a difficulty of Breathing though in a 
Dropſie. But none that I have yet met with 


is more Poſitive and more Large, in com- 


mending Venæſections in Dropfies, as well as 
in other diſputable Caſes,than Leonardus Bo- 


 tallus, who Writes a long Chapter of it, viz, 


the 15th in his Book, de Curatione per San. 


guinis Miſſionem, wherein he aſſerts, that 


Hippocrates himſelf Commends it, in II. E- 


* 


Where in Caſe an Hharopical Perſon be af- 


flicted with's Difficulty of Breathing, Hippo- 
crates thinks it neceſſary, if it be Spring 


time, and the Sick Perſon in the Yiger 
48 041 v TIC \ je” 'BD. > I. | on r is 
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his Age, and ner to take away Blood 
from the Arm. And in his Book de Af- 
ectionibus, N. 21: . Nee ſame Author ſays, 
that Blood may ently taken from 
the Splenetick Fi in thoſe who have great 


Spleens, rho? inclinable o Drop AB The ache 


Bora, (from whom all the Quotations 
of Hippocrates are cited ) tells. UE that Ga- 
In againſt Eraßfſtratus, ho Was a Profeſsd 


Enemy to Bleeding) in his Book of Bleeding, 


Chapter 5, ſays, I have often Cur'd Convalſi- 
ons and the Drop e hy Evacuation of Blood. 
As to the Quorations made by Bot aus from 
Hippocrates I have taken the Pains, as well 

as I could, to compare them with the Ori- 
15 and muſt coafe6, that in the firſt, 
v2, II. Epid. Sect. 5• (Which I ſuppoſe; 1s 
that referr d to, by the great Baglfoy) Foe 
fins ſeems ro apprehend; thax the Diſcak 
meant in that Clauſè is not the. rope, but 
the Epilepſie ; to Whoſe. 2 1 750 L ſhould 
make no Difficulty, for the reaſon by bim 
aſſign'd, to SyBſeribe, were it not for the 
expreſs Terms bed in the Second. Viz. De 
Vit Arutorum,” Numb. 62, \ which the {aid 
Learned Eboeſus has ho other wa 
than LA; hintin that. he Das 19 on 15 
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ſo poſitively expreſs againſt the ſo com- 
"monly received Notion, that the Propſie 
is a cold Diſtemper, and has always its 
Origin from a cold Canſe, By what Te. 
ſtimonies I, have produced, 1 Hops J have 
made it appear, paſt Contradiction, that 
there were Phyſicians, of no mean Wote, in 
moſt Ages wherein the. Art made any 
thing of a Figure, who were ſo far from 
thinking it always piacular to draw Blood, 
that ſometimes they judged it neceſlary, 
and recommended it, and that even in 
much larger quantities, as may reaſonably 
be ſuppolell, than I inſiſt upon, in order 
to ſatisfie our but neceſſary Curioſity, in 
the Profecution of the Method of this Eſfſy 
by me inculcated. And that it may actually 
ſometimes be ſerviceable in Dropſſes, to 
draw away blood in pretty large Quan- 
rities, I am very well fatisfyed from an 
Inſtance within my own Knowledge; which 
was this that followẽVs. 

A Gentlewoman here in Coventry, to- 
wards the latter end of a Lying in, grew 
ſo extremely Anaſarcous, after a diminute 
flowing of the Lochia, that by reaſon of 
that and her extraordinary Weakneſs, her 
Life was wholly deſpaired of: After which 
ſhe was ſeized with ſuch violent Plearitic 
Pein, that I was called in by her Father- 
45] Win a 
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in-Lam, Mr. Tardiey, a: very! Skilful and 

ſucceſsſul / C hirungeon) to conſul t whether 
it might- not be adviſeable, in this dubi- 

ous State, to take Bloodi from her Arm : 

the; Caſe: ſeemed. to me very Aeplorable; 

however, with C alas I thought it better 


to try an uncertai Remedy „rather than 


none, e er to the he 
* in the Arm What was the ſuc- 
of it? Why, ane abe — 
the Plearititk Pain were removed 
out any real at leaſt viſible go jo to 
her A arc, Which was afterwards, in 
the Compats of a very few Verte e hoes 
oft, hy the r of. 2780 
di Thisbe n 
red to her Health, r enj 


by: 


Bly ele. 


\ for 


ſome Tears; till, Within a M or two 
of her xpeted Ling in, ſhawasiſcized 
igous 


with a prodi ia, Senguinis 
ex water ; and no anding the; united 
Endeivours of her Father: in L. an and me, 
waz in the ſpabe of a very few, Hours car- 
ried: off by it. The. Corollarias deducible 
from cliis true Hiſtotꝝ ſeem tome, to be 
plainly: chefe. Fiftt⸗ That it. enay, ba uſe. 
ful ſometimes to take a way maine, wk 
fen, and that even im A not very Eli 
jqnctate of time (as none I fu 
take. the latter and ——— Lying in to 920 
and teu, That Perſons abounding mah 
iv ods 60 
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Blood may be obnoxious 0 Drepſies as it 
is evident this Perſon was, if We reflect 
upon the fatal Circamſtances of her Death. 

And now I hope none, Who has not 
given himſelſ up to Prejudice, can ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that che taking away ſo mi- 
nute 4 quantity of Blood, as J propoſe, can 
be of à dangerous, much leſs a [pernicious 


Conſequence; even in a Dropſie, provided 


the Caſe be not actually reduced to the 


utmoſt Extremity; and the Sick perſon paſt 


the leaſt hope of Care. W s 

As to the ſecond Branch of this laſt men- 
tioned Ojection, which has ſprung: out of 
my firſt General one, Iwill not in anſwer to 


it inſiſt, that the matter ſuggeſted in it, 


is ſtill in debate among the Learned them- 


ſelves, ſome Phyſicians of Deſer ved Reputa- 


tion, for Skill and Judgment, making uſe 
of Larger and often Repeated Phlchotomy, in 


. thoſe very Caſes,” wherein others ſeem to 


fear theloſs of the ſmalleſt quantityof Blood, 


near as much as the actual giving Poiſon, 


and both ſides pretending to back their 
different Opinions, and Practice, with Reaſon 
and Experience; but ſhall fairly crave, that be- 
fore the lil. Accident ſometimes ſucceeding in 
Lurking Fevers, and other Acute Diſeaſes, be 
poſitively. chargꝰd upon Bleeding, that all due 
care be taken fully to ſatisfie our ſelves, that 
they really are the products of it: for o- 
* . ther wiſe 
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therwiſe we may often be apt to miſtake 
a Non Cauſa pro Cauſa, For it is not ſuf- 
ene to denominate any Accident, how 
bad ſoever, now and then ſucceeding to 


Bleeding in ſuch Caſes, an Efe# of the 
Bleeding, unleſs it can rationally be pro- 


ved a neceſſary and conſtant Conſequence of 
it. Ex. gr. Abundance ot Perſons may, and 
I fear actually have Miſcarried after Plen- 
tifal Bleedings, even in Eſſential Pleuriſies. 
Will any Man therefore, who is not blind- 


ed with an Invincible Prejudice againſt 


taking Blood in any Caſe, from hence infer, 
that the Extracting Blood in Cafes traly Pleu- 
ritick, is dangerous, or pernicious? Before 


therefore we proceed to paſs a Definitive 
Sentence, in particulars of this Nature, we, 
ought well to weigh, whether Blood. has 
not been taken in 700 ſmall a Cuantity ?. 


whether the Medicines exhibited immedi- 


ately thereupon were proper or improper ?. 
or whether the Regimen after uſed might. 
not rather than the Bleeding be the Real 
Cauſe of the Il. Effects, ſo juſtly, complained: 
of? Though I cannot but think that I 
have expreſs'd my preſent Notion in Terms 
ſufficiently Intelligible ; yer I will, for the 
further Clearing ot it, ſuppoſe, what I fancy. 
none will deny me, That there are, or at 


leaſt may, be, Fevers, which are purely. 
Inflammatory * and that in ſuch the only 
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_ proper Indication is the Abateing the I. 


flammatory Diſpoſition of the Blood: For the 


1 


attaining which end, I doubt not but it 
will readily. be granted me, that Large and 


frequently "Repeated Ventſettions , Plentiful 
Dilations, With Cooling Liquors and Juleps, 
a. Free Uſe of Air, avoiding all kinds of 
Exerciſe Which may heat, are the moſt like- 
ly Means: Now it inſtead of theſe Methods 
I ſhould under ſuch Circumftances Ex- 
tract Blood but once, and that ſparingly too; 


inſtead of Large Draughts of Cooling Liquors 


and Jalep „I ſhould preſcribe Strong Cor. 
dials and Heating Juleps, though even to 
be taken ſeldom, and ſparing too : inſtead 
of taking my Patient ot of his Bed, and 
Keeping him hence, and inſtead of opening 
the Windows, to let in Air, upon him, 1 
ſhould keep him conſtantly ſtived up in 
his Bed, with the Curtains cloſe drawn 4. 
bout, and a Load of Cloaths upon it: If in- 


ſtead of keeping him ſtill and quiet, I ſhould 


put him upon the maſt violent Exerciſes \can 
any aſcribè the ſucceedipg IA. Ehects, which 
may and muſt in all humane probability 
attend ſuch a, prepoſteroas Management, to 
his being once blooded? 1 ſüppoſe not: 
If it be urged that this Jaſtange ſeems fo- 
reign to tlie Caſes Mena in the Objeftion, 
T'cannor but own that the;Caſe, 1 haye here 
more _particatarly infiffed on, is valtly dif- 


ferent 
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ferent from thoſe therein ſuggeſted ; but 
yet the arguing upon it may be of ſome 
good Uſe, to prove, that without due Care 
and Attention, and without a diligent and 
exact weighing and conſidering all Circum- 
ftances, eſpecially where things are not ve - 
ry clear and apparent, we may be rende- 
red liable to paſs wrong Cenſures upon 
Methods, and to aſcribe 1 and Good Sac- 
wſſe to wrong Cauſes ; and more eſpecially 
if we are ſo unfortunate. as to have our 
minds 6% by any previous tho? grounds 
leſs Prejudices, or to be Bigotted to any Hy- 
pot heſis; both which all Prudent and Con- 
ſcientious Perſons ought to be very careful, 
ſurficiently to guard themſelves from, and 
firmly to believe and aſſert nothing, but 
upon very good Ground. "820; 

But after all, in the Method by me pro- 
poſed, it is not large Bleeding that is either 
deſired, or expected, as neceſſary to capa- 
citate us for making all due Eaquiries into 
the true State of the Blood, and in the ſeve- 
ral Alterations, wrought in it by the Exhi- 
bitions of thoſe Medicines, which we ſhall 
think fit to make uſe of: and certainly that 
Man's Health muſt be in a miſerably totter- 
ing Condition, the loſs of half an ounce 
of whoſe Blood, now and then extracted, 
ſhall endanger his Life; and yet this is a 
quantity, according to my Propoſal, ſuf- 
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ficient very fairly to ſatisfie our Curioſities, 
where larger quantities may not be taken 
with ſafety, as in many Caſes there may. 
And now I think it is high time to have 


done with the firſt Grand Objection to my 


Method, and all the Branches of it, in or. 
der to proceed to a Second, which ſhall be 
this which follows, which I expect not 
only to be ſtarted up, but alſo much inſiſt- 
ed on, againſt the V/efatneſs of the Method 


I have taken ſo much pains to recommend, 
for the Inveſtigating the True Cauſes of the 


Diſeaſes of the Fluids, and more eſpecially 


of the Blood, and for the rightly Informing 
our ſelves of the Immediate Operations of all 


ſorts of Medicines inwardly Exhibited, upon 


the ſaid Fluids, in producing the Cares of 


thoſe Diſeaſes, viz. Ke: DO! | 
Secondly, That in both theſe Enquiries 


I ſeem to lay too much Streſs upon the Te- 


ſtimonies of our Senſes, which muſt be 
acknowledged by all Men to be liable to 
mighty Deceptions. | by 
Anſ. Treadily own, that this would be 
a very formidable Objection, were it not 
that the Methods of thoſe, who are moſt 
likely to raiſe it, are equally, nay much more 
likely to deceive, and impoſe upon us ;/ and 
therefore ir would not be improper, if they 
would firſt fully clear themſelves from the 


Here of this anlacky Argument, before they 
11 1 
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are ſo ſevere as to urge me with it, and 
then perhaps they would ſoon be fully 
ſatisfied, that all their Solutions of 
this Gordian Kyxot would equally militate, 
nay, it may be, more on my part than 
their own. ak Ve | 
But that I may not, by only ſhifting 
off the Objection upon the Objefors, ſeem to 
give up the Cauſe, and thereby afford any 
Occaſion to ſuſpect, that I know no other 
way of anſwering it; I {hall endeavour in 
the next place, to prove, that there is not 


that Mighty Force and Mieig bit in it, that 


perhaps may be imagined, and that mau- 
gre all the Oppoſition that this Oiject ion 
can make, the Aſſertion will hold true, 
That our Senſes, not withſtanding all the 
Imperfections and Fallibilities they may 
be too juſtly charged with, are the beſt, 
and moſt proper Directors, We can ex- 


pect to meet with in Enquiries of this Na- 


tare. | 

It cannot be denied, but that all our Sen- 
ſes may be, and in fact really are Subject 
to Errors and Deceptions, of ſome kind or o- 


ther. Our Sight may be Dasled by too 


reſplendeot Light, or obſcured by Mitts 
and Clouds interpoſed. Our Taſte may be 
vitiated, ſo as not to diſtinguiſh between 
Sweet and Bitter, &c. Our Hearing ſo dull'd, 


as not to hea, GaGipeHy ; and the Organs 


3 
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of Feeling may through hard Labour, Burn. 
inp, Fah, or ſome other Accident, be- 
come ſo Callous, or ſome other ways in. 
diſpoſed, as to be inſenfible of Heat, Cold, 
Cc. or rightly to diftinguiſh between Pal. 
pable Objects. It may further be owned, 
That mafiy of the very Brutes do excel 
Man, their Lord and Maſter, in the Exqui- 
ſiteneſs of many, if not all their Senſes. But 
notwithſtanding all this, would it not be 
juſtly look'd upon as extremely Ridicu- 
lous from thence to infer, that therefore 
we muſt totally diſcard rhe Uſe of them 
all? And would not that Man truly deſerve 
the Character of Senſeleſs and Diſtr adted (to 
give one inſtance for all) who becauſe he 
Had once or twice loſt his way, with his 
Eyes open, in no difficult Road, ſhould re- 
ſolve ever after to travel blindfold, though 


it were on the Tops of Precipices? Nay, may 


T not appeal in the Caſe to the very De- 
termination of thoſe Perſons, who value 
themſelves for being Strenuous Patrons for 
Reaſon in Oppoſition to, and Derogation of 
Experience gained by our Senſes alone? Do 
not everithey themſelves make the Evidence 
of our Senſes their Dernier Reſort ? For 
What end elſe do they produce to us 
ſuch Multitudes of Experiments, but to 
prove to our Sexjes ,:that their Fhpothe- 
er Gorjectures arg well grounded, br af 


leaſt 
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leaſt probable ? ſo that even by this their 
way of Procedure we may plainly ſee, 
that, whether they will or no, they are 
forced to grant, 'That unleſs they can give 
Satisfaction to our Senſes, their Opinions 
deſerve but little Credit. Their Experi- 
ments by Mixtures of Alcalies with Acids 
are publiſh*d, to demoſtrate to our Sen- 
ſes, that they act upon and combat each 
other : Thoſe by mixing each of them 
with Syrap of Violets, &c. are deſigned, 
to expoſe to our Viem, that they produce 
different Colours therein, and by conſequence 
that they operate differextly. Theſe by 
pouring Vinegar upon Coral, &c. are made 
to evince to our Taſtes, that the Teſfacoa 
do actually deſtroy Acidity. Thoſe hy mix- 
ing Remedies with extravaſated Blood, or 
by injecting Remedies immediately into the 
Blood-weſſels of Living Animals, are in- 
tended ro ſatisfie us by Ocular Damon ſtrs- 
tion, that ſome of theſe Remedies do Thin, 
and others Thicken, or ſome otherways 
act upon that Vital Liquor. It our Senſes 
may then be truſted and relied on in the 
Examination of theſe Experiments, can any 
give me one Solid Reaſon, why they may 
not equally be truſted, and relied on, in 
our Searches after the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
Cat leaſt of thoſe of the Blood) and the 
manner of the operations upon 3 

L 4 "nn 


To 
of Remedies internally exhibited, for the 
Care of them, according to the Method by 


me propoſed? And why may they not, 


ſo regulated, be eſteemed if not Competent 
Judges, yet at leaſt more Faithful Witneſſes, 
and more certain Directors and Guides, than 
bare Conjecture? Which Conjecture do's on- 
ly fancy what may be the Caaſe of a Di/- 
eaſe, or what may be the Operation of 4 
Medicine, ( but cannot certainly determine 
what they really are; for then it would 
ceaſe to be Conjecture, and become actually 
Knomledge, which is inconſiſtent with the 
Notion of Conjecture, or Hypotheſis) and 
from thence pretend to build a Practice, 
which is much more likely to be Bad, than 
Good; becauſe it has no Firm and Solid 
Foundation, for this very Reaſon, that Truth 
being but one, and Errors manifold, un- 
leſs the Canjecturer has the good Luck to 


hit upon the Right, (which there is per- 
haps a thouſand to one odds, that he do's 
not) the Practice, which he raiſes, muſt, by 


almoſt a neceſſary Conſequence, be Erro- 
neous; and the more ſo, the more Errone- 
ous he is in his Apprehenſions of the Cauſes 


of the Diſtempers themſelves ; which he 


fondly though falſely imagines himſelf fully 


to underftand. But in the Method by me 


offered , Aiſcarding all imaginary Fancies, 


We only ſeck to find out, by cha a” 
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of our Traſty Senſes, what is amiſs in the 
Blood (for IJ am only ſpeaking of the Diſ- 
eaſes of it) and endeavour to correct the 
Fault or Faults we actually ſo find out; 
which if we can eßſect, we do at leaſt make 
the Blood, ſo much better, if we do not 
work an Abſolute Cure. Tei | 
One thing more I cannot bur 'here take 
notice of, ( which, though perhaps by ſome 
it may be thought not properly placed, 
yet it is not altogether 3 to the De- 
bate in hand) and that is if we may in- 
deed ſafely argue from the Efeds, we muſt 
allow that the Cauſes ot Diſeaſes are really 
Fixt, Permanent, and Certain things, (how- 
ever the Natures of them may be concealed 
hitherto from us) and therefore capable of 
being found out by diligent Searches, ſince 
they are to be removed, and the Diſeaſes 
themſelves to be Cured, by proper Remedies, 
whoſe Operations cannot be denied to be Hxt, 
Permanent and Certain. | 
But it may be reply'd, that tho? this 
ſhould be granted, which perhaps never 
was denied, that the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ate 
Fixt, Permanent, and Certain; yet our Senſes, 
by reaſon of their Dulzeſs, (tho? they were 
liable no other way to beimpos'd upon) are 
incapable of rightly inveſtigating them. 
To this I might Rejoin, that were our 
Senſes actually much aufer than they are, 
| | or 
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or than ſome would make them appear to 
be, yet they are better Directors than 
bare Fancies, which perhaps have no other 
Foundation than Idle Chimera's in the Fan- 
cier's Brain; becauſe ſome Help and Aſſi- 
ſtance is of more uſe, than none at all. 
But this I ſhall wave, as having already 
ſufficiently hinted it; and in lieu of a Di- 
rect Anſwer, crave leave to propoſe, to the 
Serious Conſideration of all Unprejudic'd 
Perſons, a Doubt, viz. Whether this Dal. 
#eſs of our Senſes, ſo much, and ſo 
juſtly complain*d of, be not in a great 
Meaſure, if not altogether owing to our 
Neglect of the Exerciſe of them, by rea- 
ſon of which, they ſeem like Caſt- away 
Iron to be over-run with Ruſt, or like a 
long Uncultivated, tho? naturally Rich 
Soil, to be overgrown with Weeds. That 
this is not altogether a Wild and Ground- 
Jeſs. Notion, will, I doubt not, appear to 
any who ſhall but conſider, that a tole- 
rable Good Ear may, by Uſe and Practice, 
be brought to that Niceneſs, as exactly to 
diſtinguiſh all Degrees of Tones, and yet 
in Proceſs of time, through Diſuſe, become 
ſo Unharmonical, as ſcarce to know one 
Tune from another. And I have met 
with (which comes nearer to my preſent 
purpoſe) from a very Credible Author, 
and receiv'd from the Living e 
A of 
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of Perſons of Undoubted Veracity, that 


many of thoſe, who have been accuſto—-— 


med to the drinking of nothing but Wa- 
ter, have arrived at that Accuracy, as per- 
fealy to diſtingurſh between thoſe Waters, 
which to an ordinary Taſter, have not had 
the leaſt difference of Reliſh; and not only 
ſo, but alſo determine thereby the a:ferex- 
ces of Strength in thoſe Waters, as exactly 
as others could do between Wines 
of different Sorts. © The Canibals are 
moreover reported to be endu'd with that 
Acuteneſs of Smelling as to purſue, or ra- 
ther hunt after their Enemies by the 
Scent, and that too at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. DETHE 10 dns 

If theſe Inſtances are true; ſurely it can- 
not be thought Unreaſonable to believe, 
or at leaſt to ſuppoſe, till full proof be 
made to the contrary, that it is not abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, by unwearied Diligence 
and due Attention, and by frequent 
Exerciſing of them, ſo far to ſharpen our 
Senſes, as to make them, with the Aſſi- 
ftance of our Reaſon, Nice and Faithful Dif- 


toverers of all the Irregularities in the 


Blood: Which if it can be effected, will 
be of the greateſt Service to Mankind, by 


rendring the Varures of Diſeaſes, at leaſt 


of thoſe which'ptoceed from Vicious Bloods, 
plain" and inreligible, and the Methods of 
s iy | M.: | Practice 
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Practice in the Care of them, Expeditions, 
Safe, and Certain: Tho? perhaps it might 
give a Check to the Exuberarcies of 
Mens Fancies in Excogitating FHhpotheſes. 
which, according to my preſent Appre- 
henſions, were a thing heartily rather to 
be wiſh'd for, than fear'd, ot 

I hope nothing 1 have ſaid on this 
Topick, will be liable ſo far to Miſcon- 
ſtruction, as to render me ſuſpected guil- 
ty of ſo groſs Abſurdity, as to imagine, 
that all Subjects are capable of equal In. 
provements. By this I mean, to expreſs it 
in other Terms, for fear of being miſappre- 
hended, that I do not imagine, that the 
Senſes of all ſuch, who may or ſhall ap- 
ply: themſelves to the Proſecuting this Me. 
| thod, will be fitted to make their Enqui- 
ries with a like Succeſs, ſuppoſing even 
that they ſhould be endued with an Equal 
ſhare of Diligence. No, I am not my 
ſelf ſo devoid of Reaſon or Senſe, but that 
Jam fully ſatisfied, That in ſome Perſons 
the Organs of Senſation are naturally bet- 
ter qualified, for the receiving of the In. 
preſſions of External Objects, and commu- 
nicating them to the Commune Senſorium, 
than in others. Daily Experience evinces, 
that the Ears of ſome are fo irrecoverably 
Dull, as never to diſtinguiſh between Tones. 
The Viſcue Faculty is in ſome ab Origine, ſo 
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diſorder'd by the 14 Conſtitution of its Or. 
gans, as not to ſee diſtiniily, Objets at any 
conſiderable Diſtances ; and 1n others, the 
Sipht of even the neareſt Objects is very 
obſcure : Some are ſo Unhappy as to have 
their Offafory and Guſtile Nerves ſo ob- 
ſtructed, (I choſe: to join them together, 
becauſe thoſe Imperfections. frequently 
accompany each other) as not to find any 
diſtinguiſhable difference between Sweet and 
Fetid. All that I pretend, is, that it is 
poſſible for thoſe who are endued with to- 
lerable Senſes, by Exerciſe ſtill to improve 
them, and to advance them nearer to Per- 
fection; and by conſequence to make them 
more uſeful in ſuch kinds of Enquiries, than 
perhaps at preſent they are: Nor will it 
hence follow, that only thoſe that are qua- 
lif*d for the Study and Practice of Phyſick, 
whom Natare has enrich'd with-the'Vzceſt 
Organs of Senſation, no more than that 
thoſe only are to be admitted to them, who 


are Bleſs'd with the Richeſt Endowments of 


Minds. In both Caſes an Indefatig able In- 
duſtry, and a Fixt Attention of Mind, will 
compenſate for ſome Oeficiencies on either 
Hand: and Perſons ſo qualifi'd/ may be 
highly ſerviceable in the Commonwealih of 
Medicine, both to the preſent and future 
Generations, tho' not equally: with them 
that have all theſe: deſireable Qualifications, 
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. 
both of Aniud and Body united together in 
them. But to conclude this point, I beg that, 
before we proceed to too ſevere a Jaag men 
upon our Senſes, all due Care may be taken 
fully to inform our ſelves, of the utmoſt of 
what they can do: And this I think is but a 
fair and Reaſonable Requeſt. bahn 

III. Another Grand Objectiun that I may 
expect will be laid in my way is, That 
ſince I have ſo evidently betrayed a Diff. 
dence of the Fires, generally attributed to 
Remedies, I leave Practitioners wholly in 
the Dark, now to ſatisfie Indicatiuns; and 
that thereby I do reduce Medicine to the 
greateſt Uncertainty imaginable, inſtead of 
bringing it, according to my Propoſal, to 
the Greateſt Certainty poſfeble. xc, 


My Anſwer to this muſt be divided into 
ſeveral parts; and therefore 
1. One of my Chief Deſigus, in this Eſſay, 
being by a Probable Method, Traty and ſa- 
 tisfattorily to find out, How Remedies do 

really act upon Vicious Bloods; it was ne- 
ceſſary, that I ſhould not intirely acquieſce 
in a Blindfold and implicite Faith, that all 
which either Ancients or Moderns had al- 
ſerted; about the Operations of Simples, is 
undeniably true; eſpecially, ſeeing they had 
not been ſo kind to us their Succeſſors, as 
to impart to us how they made thoſe D 


coveries; 
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coveries ; and more eſpecially, ſince there is 
Reaſon ſufficient to doubt, whether many of 
the Remedies, we now uſe, are the very 
fame with . thoſe dignibed by. the fame 
Names, in the Ages, of our , Forefathers : 
Log may give occaſion to ſuſpect, that 

like Errors of Names may have {lipt in a- 
monig others inobſerved, and not taken 
notice of. Beſides our induſtry, in this pars 
ticular may perhaps furniſh us, with even 
more Firtues of the very ſame Simples, than 
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2. It ought duly. to be conſidered, that 
ſwiefring an Indicctiqm, and knowing how 
that Indication is really  ſatisfyed, are two di- 
ſtinct things, which, ought by no means 
to be conſoundecd. J will for once ſuppoſe, 
though not grant, that all the Materia Me. 
dita in our Sers of Piel is uly ſtated, 
and that the Virtues aſſigned, ta every one 
of the, Simples, therein contained, are real; 
Ought this to hinder a Curious and Inqui- 
ſarve Phyſician, from endeavouring, right, 
and dern to inform, himſelt, 

by 12 00 perations, apon, or in the. Fluids, 
o on the Solids, or un both, the Efſetts by 
rm, rought, are produced ?.Foranſtance, 

The Peravian Bark.is known, certainly t 
cure alf true and Genuine Intermittenfe, how 
differently oever circumſtantiated with Sm. 

pptomes, 
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promes, or how, diſeaiſed ſoever under the 
Appearances of other Aﬀeis, The matter 
of Fact herein is Certain and Undeniable, 
but the Modus Agendi is yet a Secret: (and 
muſt continue fo till ſome better Methods 
are excogitated, for the iaveſtigating the 
Powers of Medicines, than to me ſeem hi- 
therto known) for the aſſerting that it do's 
it ſpecifically, is in truth no more, than to 
fay, it do's it, becauſe it do's it, or by 
doing it, "unleſs we can by ſome means or 
other find out by What Alterations. in the 
Blood, or by what Effects upon the Solids, 
(which may either of , them be, either 
Primarily, or Secandarily affected) or by 
what Operations on both, the Cure is produ- 
ced. Again; Opium 
are acknowledged by a | 
leaſt ſmatrering in Phyfick to be endu- 
ed with the Qualities or Faculties of 'Eaſing 
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Pains, Stopping the Fluxes of the Belly, &c. 


and of Proc 


uring Steep * But how all theſe 


Effect ; 
the ſame Quality differently applied, or by 


Vurious; às being things not certainly 


known, may (notwithſtanding all the Pains 
the Ingenious have hitherto been at in ſiſt- 
ing theſe matters) deſerve ſtill the Dili. 
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ſome better Method; as alſo what that Qua- 
Ny is, or thoſe Qualities are, which exert 


are produced, whether by one and 


4 nt Enquiries of the Curious, in this or 
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ſuch ſurpriſing Actions, and ſo expeditiouſly 
too. But, 


3. And laſtly, To give a direct, ſhort 
and full Anſwer to the Objection, I cannot 
in the leaſt apprehend that the Method by 
me propoſed, (if put into practice) will 
any ways endanger the bringing any 
Confuſion into Practice, nor make the 
Encouragers of it more at a loſs how to 
proceed in their Cares, than thoſe that 
neglect it, even at their firſt taking it up; 
becauſe it preſuppoſes, or at leaſt may da 
it, till Experience ſhall make out the con- 
trary, that the Received Notions in Phyſicł 
are True, and that the Virtues aſſigned al- 
ready to Remedies are Indubitable; and 
therefore leaves all Men at full Liberty to 
follow Proceſſes, and to make uſe of Re- 
medies, already recommended, till they 
ſhall be fully convinced, by Accurate Ob- 
ſervations, and the unqueſtionable Teſfimo- 
nies of their Senſes, that the former are 
Erroneous, and the Virtues aſſigned to the 
latter are Fictitious, and Falſe, In both 
which Caſes a Prudent and Good Man 
would, and ſhould, be more deſirous to 
Correct his Practice, ( which the Method 
by me hinted will, I humbly hope, en- 
able him to do) than to perſiſt even in 
the moſt pleaſing Error. | 

M IV. 
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IV. A Fourth Grand Objection perhaps 
may be this, That this Method of mine ſeems 
to be levelled at the Diſcover) of the ſe- 
veral Dyſcraſies of the Blood, but that no 
Notice is here taken of thoſe of the Chyle, 
which certainly deſerves our Serious Con- 
ſideration,as being the Pabulum,trom whence 
the Blood receives its daily Supplies, and 
which ought the more to be regarded, if 
the ola Maxim be true, Error in Concodione 
prima non corrigitur in Secunda, 

Anſ. This Objection, if I am not miſta- 
ken, carries in it ſomething of an Anſwer 
to it ſelf: for it being acknowledged, that 
the Chy/e is the Pabulum of the Blood, in 
exactly examining the Blood, we are Capaci- 
tated to form ſome kind of Idea of the Chyle 
it ſelf, a great part of the Blood being the 
daily Product of it, and by conſequence 
the whole Maſs of Blood being affected by 
it, and partaking indubitably of its Na- 
ture. And to ſpeak my opinion freely, 
without any manner of Diſguiſe, I cannot 
think it would be of any great Uſe, to 
examine the Chyle (were it poſſible, Ho- 
mine Vivente, to do it ſooner) any conſi- 
derable time before its Admiſſion into the 
Blood; becauſe, if it were examined im- 
mediately after the Diſſolution of rhe 
Food 1n the Stomach, ir muſt of N _ - 
ty ſo much partake of the Nature of the 
FL Fooas, 
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Foods, by the Diſſolution of which it was 


produced, and by conſequence be ſo va- 
rious, unleſs a Man perpetually kept to 
one ſort of Diet, that it would be altoge- 
ther impoſſible to gain any Certain, and 
Uſeful, Notion of it. And indeed, till it 
have undergone a further Alteration in 
the Duodenum, by the Admixture of the 
Bile and Pancreatick Juice, which are aſ- 


ſiſtant to the Separation of the Excremen- 


_ ritions from the Parer parts of it, thereby 
rendring it fit to be tranſmitted into the 
Lacteal Veſſels, it ſcarce deſerves the Name 
of Chyle, and therefore before that time 
our Exquiries, into its State and Condition, 
W. be but Iaſgnificant and of no real 
Vhe. 5 
But if this will not ſatisfie the Objefors, 
I have but one thing more to offer, for 
their Satisfaction; which may be attem- 
pred without intrenching in the leaſt, or 
derogating from the Method. before laid 
down : And that is this; To make choice 
of a time for the taking away Blood, which 


may be moſt ſuitable to this ſecondary 


Enquiry, viz. When the Chyle.is moſt plen- 
tifully admitted into the Maſs of Blood, 
and before, by the frequency of the Cir- 
culation, it is perfectly Af/emilated into Blood, 
which I take to be about three, or at ut- 
moſt four, hours after a full Meal. This 

M 2 time 
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time ĩs not rigidly to be adhered to, becauſe 
the Action of Digeſtion is, in ſome ſooner, 
in others latter, as proceeding either from 
the Strength, or Weakneſs, of the Concocting 
Faculty of the Stomach, or from the Na- 
ture of the Food taken in; ſome being more 
_eafily, ſome more difficultly, diſſolved: by, 


and therefore this Diſtribation of the Chyle Nn 

may be, either ſooner, or later, even in taſti 

an healthy, as well as a ſickly State of Health, glve 

But however, as I ſuppoſe, this time may Nat 

be tolerably enough gueſs'd at, without any it bi 
conſiderable Error, by the Abatement of . 

that Load, and Oppreſſion, which gene- muſ 
rally ſucceed to a plentiful Eating. Taft 

I doubt not, but, if due Obſervation be © 

made, great Differences will be found be- r 
tween Blood drawn from the ſame Perſon, tO | 

and in the ſame State of Health, at this will 

and at a much longer Diſtance from his | bad 
Feeding: and am very much perſwaded, ma) 
+ _ that we are frequently led into perhaps the 


no ſmall Miſtabes, in our Opinions of the It, 
Craſis of the Blood, by the unſeaſonably, Ne. 


as I take it to be, emitting it, according 110 
to the Cuſtom of ſome, in the After- 1s F 
noons. However, I will not be over | 

poſitive in this Aﬀertion, till further Ex- | \ 
-perience ſhall direct me which ſide to 23 5 
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If this Not ion be true, we may expect 
at our Bleeding, at the time above hinted, 
to find ſome portions of the CHie fluctua- 
ting on, or adhering to the Surface of the 
Blood, or elſe mixt with Serum, when cold, 
which we may, as well as we can, examine 
by our Sexſes. Or if we rather chuſe to 
examine the whole Maſs while: hot, by 
taſting a drop of it, we may be able to 
give ſomething of a tolerable gueſs at the 
Nature of the (He, at that time; becauſe 
it being ſuppoſed not as yet perfectly Con- 
verted into, and Aſſfimilated by the Blood, 
muſt of neceſſity much alter the Natural. 
Taſte of the ſaid Blood. But for the bet- 


ter direction of thoſe, who. ſhall think it 
Worth their while to make this Enquiry, 


to paſs a right Judgment in the Caſe, it 
will not be improper for them before- 
hand, as fully to inform themſelves as: 
may be poſhble, what real Alterations in 
the Taſte of the Blood the Intromiſſion into 
it, even of Good and Laudable Chyle, do's 
produce ; for otherwiſe they wil! be wholly. 
incapacitated from judging truly, when it 
is Faulty. 0 | 


V. Another, and, with ſome I doubt not, 
a very great Objection, againſt the real 
Uſefulneſs of the General Metbod by me 
propoſed, will be, That proceeding in this 

a | M 3 | ſlow 
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flow way of Enquiry, it will be abſolutely 
Impoſſible for any fingle Perſon, in the 
Compaſs of an whole Age, (could he ex- 
pedt to ſpin out his Life ſo long, and could 
fs hope, during all that ſpace of time, to 
enjoy his Ixtellectuals and Senſes intire) to 
underſtand fully the tenth part, much 
leſs the whole, of the preſent Materia Me- 
dica, which is now ſwollen (the more 
is the pity) to ſo Prodigious a Bulk, 
Anſ. This would be a dreadful bje- 
Zion indeed, were it abſolutely neceſſary 
for any Phyſician, to underſtand exactly 
the Virtues of even the tenth part of 
the Materia Medica. Tis true, to be able 
to talk plauſibly and probably / for 
to do it accurately the Boldeſt dare 
ſcarce pretend to) of the whole Sy/va Me. 
dicaminum in general, may tend to raiſe 
in a Man's felt a mighty Opinion of his 
own Abilities, and perhaps acquire him a 
vaſt Reputation of Learning among ſuch 
others, as only take a tranſient View of 
the outſide of things. But what is all this 
to the Caring effectuallj of Diſeaſes? When 
. all is done it is not the ſuperficial know- 
ing the Virtues of Abundance of Remedies, 
bur — judiciouſly Selecting, and rightly 
Exhibiting and Applying, the moſt Proper 
and Efficacioas, that will be ſerviceable to 
the Removing Maladies, This perhaps may 
74 » : 255 be 


be as effectually done, were nineteen parts 
in twenty, of both Simples and Compounds, 


quite diſcarded out of Vhe 3 How elſe came | 
the Aztients to be ſo Celebrated for their 
Succeſs in Practice? And therefore upon 


the moſt ſerious Deliberation, I cannot 
think it neceſſary, for any Phyſician, to 
be at ſo much uſeleſs pains, as to get with- 
out Book the Names, and Virtues of all 
the Simples, and Compounds he ſhall meet 
with in Authors Ancient and Moderns. No, 
it will be ſufficient, ; according to my pre- 
ſent Apprehenſion, (and therein I doubt 
not to have the concurring ſuffrages of 
thoſe, who perhaps value themſelves for 
knowing more in theſe Matters, than their 
Neighbours) for him to get a thorough un- 
derſtanding of ſo many only, as ſhall ca- 
pacitate him, effectually to ſatisfie all the 
Indications, he ſhall have occaſion for. All 
that is above this Competency, is in truth 
nothing but Superfluity, and a Burden, 
ſerving rather to ſwell a Man wich high 
thoughts of himſelf, than to make him 
one Jot the more ſucceſsful in Practice; 
which, Iam very ſure, is what he ought 
the moſt chiefly ro aim at, in all his Stu- 
dies. This Reflection, how ſevere ſoever 
it may at firſt ſight appear, will ſcarce be 
judged groundlets by thoſe, who will give 


themſelves liberty to conſider , what I 


M 4 have 
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OT. 
have hinted a few Lines above ; and do 
now again repeat, as a certain tho? ſhame- 
ful Truth, ' viz. That the Apntzents, tho 
furniſh'd with a poor ſtock of Medicines, 
(if compared with our vaſt ftore) and 
ſome of them too not the beſt Conditioned, 
performed Cares, which have render'd 
them Famous to Poſterit), and which have 
ſcarce been Equalled, much leſs Excelled by 
= JS Hh ENG, ts 


If what I have hitherto urg'd, will not 
render the ObjeQors contented with a 
Competency, which perhaps, without 
much Difficulty, may be attained, by a- 
ny one, ſtrenuouſly and induſtriouſſy pro- 
ſecuting the Method ſo often referr'd to, 
but their greedy Minds muſt ſtill, like Co- 
vetous Miſers, deſire more than enough, I 
have this further to add; That what one 
ſingle Stock (how Plentiful ſoever it may 
be) will not furniſh, may ſufficiently be 
ſupply*d, from the United Stocks of many: 
Or to ſpeak plainer, the? it muſt be im- 


poſſible for any one Man, fully to inveſti- 


gate after this manner the Virtues of every 
Medicine, for want of Time and Opportu- 
nities to make Experiments upon each of 
them, tho? he had the greateſt Accuracy, 
joined to the moſt unwearied Diligence; 
et this Deficiency may be throughly 
„„ OTITIS 10, - pov 
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provided againſt, if a great many will un- 
dertake their ſeveral Shares, in the ſame 
Task, i. e. If they will endeavour, in the 
firſt place, by this or ſome better Method, 
to find out the Trae Vires of Meaicines, 
both Simple and Compound; by this I mean, 
that they ſhould by agreement ſeveral of 
them take ſeveral Medicines as their Pro- 
vince to Enquire into, and not all of them 
run upon the very ſame. 243, It they will, 
with all the convenient ſpeed they can, 
after they have competently ſatisfiꝰd them- 
ſelves, faithfully, without diſguiſe, and ful- 


ly, without concealing any thing Material, 


communicate to the World, tor the fu- 
ture Benefit of Mankind, their Obſervations ; 
if this Courſe were punctually taken, we 
might ' reaſonably. hope in the Compaſs of 
not many Years, to know to the utmoſt 
poſſible Certainty, what Remedies really 
could, or could not do. | 


\ 


VI. But, ſays another, ſuppoſing your 


Method as proper as you can wiſh, whence 
muſt we take our Standard of Good Blood ? 
And where ſhall we find it ſer down ? 
And yet, without a Certainty in this one 
Point, we ſhall (like Mariners driven by 
a violent Storm, they know not whither, de- 
priv'd of the Sun and Stars, and without 
a Compaſs) not know what Courſe to 
F333 ſtear; 
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fear; for unleſs we are really ſatisfi'd what 
Gocd Blood is, and wherein it conſiſts, we 


obſerve the ſeveral Deviations from it, and 
ſo by Conſequence never be capacitated 
duly to correct tbem. 
» Anſwer. It would be Vain, as well as 
diſingenuous, not to own, that this one 
Objection preſſes me with more Force and 
Vigour, than all thoſe already Anſwered ; 
and that it does almoſt ſhake the very 
Foundation of the Votion, I have taken all 
this Pains to inculcate, of the Uſefulneſs 
of this, or indeed any other Method of 
Indag ating the true Cauſes. of Diſeaſes, pro- 
ceeding from Vitiated Bloods, and of Inveſti- 
gating the Trae Operations of all ſorts of 
Medicines Internally Exhibited , with deſipn 
to Effect the Cures of the ſaid Diſeaſes : ſince 


it muſt ſeem, ſomething at leaſt, Abſurd 


to talk of Reducing the Dyſcraſies of the 
Blood, whilſt we are wholly Ignorant what 
that true Standard is, which we ought to 
reduce them to. And therefore, though I 
have endeavour'd already (viz. under the 
firſt headof thoſe Advantages, which might 
reaſonably be expected from a ſtrict Pre- 
ſecution of the Method, by me herein pro- 
pos'd) in a great meaſure to prevent this 
Objection; yer I think my ſelf obliged 
ſomething more at large here to conſider 

In, 


full never be able, at leaſt, Accurately, to 
ki 
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it, and to take all Prudent Care, poſſible, 
to guard my ſelf from all the Dangerous 
Wounds, I may other wiſe be liable to re- 
ceive from it. e 5 
And here I hope the Reader will not be 
Offended, if I ſhould repeat, almoſt Verba 
tim, what T have ſaid in the place aforemen- 
tion'd. I there owned, and here again re- 
peat it, that I look upon a Compleat and 
Adequate Notion of the True Craſis of the 
Blood in Statu Sano, (how neceſſary ſoever 
it may be, to this our End and Purpoſe) 
to be hitherto a deſider andum in Medicina. 
If T am therein under a'Miſtake, as I 
bewail my Misfortune, in never having 
met with it; ſo 1 {hall be very thankful 
to any one, that ſhall be fo kind, 
as to inform me in what Author, and in 
what part of him, I may find ſuch an Ac- 
count of this Affair, as may be ſafely rely'd 
upon, without endangering my running 
into Error; and ſuch as ſhall by the ge- 
nerality of the Learned be acknowledg'd 
to be tolerablj Exact; becauſe thereby he 
would enable me to diſengage my ſelf, all 
at once, from the moſt Troubleſome and moſt 
Formidable of all my Aſſailants. by 
But tho? we are not at preſent ſo happy, 
as to be intimately acquainted with, and to 
have a Priori, a perfect Notion, of the Natare 
and Conſtitution of the moſt perfectly * 
| | 17 
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thy State of the Blood, may we not ratio- 
nally hope, by Inzauſtryand a Judicious Colla- 
ting of Multitudes of Accurate Obſervati- 
ons, made in Proſecution of this, or ſome 
more Ingeniouſly contrived Method, to ac- 
quire 2 Poſterior, a tolerable at leaſt Know- 
ledge of the leſs perfectly Healthy, (Excuſe 
the Uncouthneſs of the Expreſſion) States of 
the Blood ? States of the Blood I call them, 
as believing, and not without Appearance 
at leaſt of Reaſon, that there may be 
more than one bordering on each fide of 
that which deſerves the Character of moſt 

Perfect, even ſuch as cannot well be found 
fault with. And then, may we not Rat io- 
ally hope, by the arriving, if we can, at 
the Knowledge of theſe 4% perfectly Heal- 
thy States, to obtain at laſt a true Idea of 
that which is moſt perfedi) ſo; which 
would be the moſt infallible Criterion, for 
Phyſicians to direct their Practice by, in 
CorreQing the ſeveral Dyſcraſies of the 
Blood ? tho? I verily believe, that this moſt 
deſirable State, like the Old Temper amen- 
tum ad Pondus, is of fo fag acious 4 Nature, 
that no meer Man ever was, or ever can 

be, Jong pe t i. 

But farther, I beg leave to ask a few 
Modeſt Queſtions , viz, Whether this OG. 
jection, if Rigialy and Maliciouſiy inſiſted on, 
goes not ſhake all other Methods, not on- 


1 
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ly of Enquiries, but alſo of Practice upon 
Diſeaſes, which proceed from Vitiated Flu- 
ids, as much as this Notion of mine? Are 
the Objectors ſure, that unleſs we through- 
ly underſtand the moſt perfect States of 
all Fluids, *tis impoſſible to Correct the 
Vices of them? Then what becomes of 
this Large Branch of Phyſck, which has 
hitherto, almoſt ſolely Employ'd our 
Thoughts, whilſt as I have before ſuffici- 
ently prov'd, the poor Solids have lain by 
almoſt totally neglected ? Do not even they 
themſeives, who are moſt likely to urge. 
me with this Objeion, pretend to Correct, 
or Care all theſe Vices, either by Altera- 
tives, or Evacuatives, or Both? And yet 
believe they have ſcarce the Confidence 
to Aﬀert, that they throughly underſtand 
the Natares of the moſt Healthy States of 
each of the V/efu! Fluids in Humane Bo- 
dies, What then ? Muſt they ? Will they 
forbear endeavouring to make Bad Ha- 
mours better, becauſe they do not yet ful. 
ly know, wherein the beſt States of each 
of them do actually conſiſt? Or ought 
they not ? Do they not make a Virtue of 
Neceſſity, by forming ſuch Ideas, tothem- 
ſelves, of every one of them from Rea- 
ſon, and Experience, as may. be of great 
- Uſe, in directing them what Courſes to 
take, in their Proceedings? And thele 

indeed, 
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indeed, how imperfeCt ſoever they may 
be, they muſt content themſelves with, 
till more Conſummate Notions may be attain- 
ed, by further Experience ; which the Me- 
thod by me propoſed ſeems, at leaſt, fairly 
to promiſe. And if this Conceſſion be al- 
lowable to others, why ſhould I be held 
to harder Meaſures? Eſpecially ſince I have 
no where declared, that I think it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for a Phyſician, to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the Natare of the 
moſt accurately Healthy State of Humane 
Blood: Though I do, and ever ſhall, own, 
that it would be ſupereminently Advanta- 
geous to him ſo to be, if it be poſſible to 
attain that Sublime Pitch of Ryowleage ; 
and that I verily believe,it would infinitely 


( pardon the word) ſhorten his Cures of all 


ſuch Diſeaſes as do proceed from their Vices. 


VII. I have but one Objection, and that 
is, which way there is to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Effects of Nature, and thoſe of 
Medicines exhibited, and eſpecially in Acute 
Caſes, which for the moſt part keep the 
fame Periods, and Determine one way or 
other with, or without, Medicines, ( I ex- 
cept Intermittents, and the Caſe of the Cor- 
tex.) A Fever that runs a Coarſe of 14 
days, and then comes to a Criſis, that 
fame Fever do's ſo, though you give, or 
| nor 
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not give, Medicines (provided there be no 
failure in Exter nals) and conſequently the 
State, Texture, Colour, Taſte, &c. of the 
Blood {hall paſs all the ſame Alterations, 
by the Powers of Nature; and all the ſame 
things ſhall be done with, and without, 
Medicines, Suppoſe in a Pleuriſie, where 
at firſt letting of Blood, you find the Co- 
lour Sizy (as they call it) by the /econd or 
third Bleeding you find this altered, even 

without any additional Medicine, and the 

Blood it ſelf comes to its right State, by 
its Circulation, or its proper internal Powers, 
and rectifies it ſelf: and the ſame may be 
ſaid of Rheamatiſms, and per ha ps of all In- 
flammatory Diſeaſes: However to be {ure 
in Fevers, Now then, the Queſtion is. 
How, by your Method, you ſhall be inabled 
to know the Powers of Medicines, even al- 

though you ſee the Colour, find the Taſte, 
&c. changed after the Exhibition of Medi- 
cines, when even they would be changed 
in the ſame manner, although perhaps you 
gave no Medicines at all: this therefore will 
leave you in the Dark, as to the Vires 
Medicamentorum; whereas, it may be, Natare 
only, and even Nature unaſſiſted by Medicine 
might have effected it. I own this is an Qb- 
jection againſt all Medicine, and therefore 
ſeems to conclude too much, and that is worſe 
than toolittle; but thus far tis Valid, that your 

Me- 
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Method, pretending to more Certainty, if it 
can better encounter this Objection, than 


others, I believe it may be much for the 


Advantage of it, and therefore I recom- 
mend it to your Conſideration: although 
I have only haſtily drawn it up, and you 
may, or may not, take notice of it, as you 
ſee occaſion; for no body (as I know of 
makes it but my ſelf. PRE 
Having received this Objection, in an 
Obliging Letter from a Learned and Eminent 
Prattifer in London, who did me the Ho. 
nour to review this Eſſay, in its ſecond 
Draught, and whoſe Sentiments never fail 
of making a deep Impreſſion upon, and of 
having a due weight with me; I cannot 
paſs it over curſorily, but think my {elf 
obliged to take it into my moſt ſerious 
Conlideration, and to endeavour to return 


as full, and as clear an Anſwer, as I poſ- 


fibly can, to it: Which I hope, upon a 
ſtrict Examination, may ſufficiently and 
ſatisfactorily prove, that this Oh jection, in 
its fulleſt force, can never totally deſtroy 
the Expectations, that the Method by me 


propoſed, if vigorouſly proſecuted, may be 


of {ome conſiderable Advantage to the In- 


genious in their Erquiries, into the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes, and into the Operations of Re- 
medies. But to betake my {elf to the 


An. 


of it. 
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An. I cannot deny but that it may, and 
will, be very difficult, at leaſt at the firſt, 
in many if not moſt Acute Diſtempers (which 
for the moſt part keep the ſame Periods, 
and determine one way, or other, with, or 
without Medicines (as the Sagacious Ob. 
jeFor has moſt judiciouſly obſerved, and 
perhaps in ſome others) rightly to diſtin- 
guiſh between the Effects of Nature, and 
thoſe of Medicines; and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, I cannot believe it altogether 
impoſſible, with due Care, and Attention 
of Mind, in time to attain to a tolerabl 
Certain Niceneſs therein. The great Dif- 
ficulty, if I am not miſtaken, of ſolving 
the foregoing Ob jection, lies in this, That 
where Nature her ſelf do's actually perform 
the Cares of Diſeaſes, without any A//iſtance 
from Art, we are hitherto through our 
want of due Attention, for the moſt part, 
ignorant what real Alterations She works 
in the Blood, not only as to Conſiſtence, and 
Colour, but alſo as to the Taſte, Smell, &c. 
of it. And indeed where we have oppor- 
tunities afforded us, of Examining the Blood 
in Diſeaſes extracted, we generally content 
our felves with a'very Slight and ſuperfi- 
cial View'of its Conſiſtence, as to'Thickneſs, 
or Thinneſs, and the abundance. or defici- 
ency of Serum in it, and of its Colowr and 
Siciueſs, but no ways trouble our ſelves. 
92. N with 


Good and Healthy Bloads, whereby our 
Searches into the MWatures and. Cauſes 


6 
with the Exawination of its Taſte, Smell, 
Roapineſs, Oilyneſe, and ſuch like, which 
are as neceſſary, nay, perhaps more ne- 


_ ceſlary, Exguiries, than the other. And 


by reaſon of this our Perfanctorineſs we 
are wholly in the Dark, whether Wut 
do's not work thoſe Cares, by render 


Souriſh, or the like; or by rendering it more 


or leſs Roapy, Oily, or ſuch other Alteration 
or Alterations, as I am very much inclined 
to conjecture; and that without a due and 


careful Regard to theſe latter, as well as 


to the former, in our Enguiries, the: low 


at of Phyfick will move on but very 
fo wliy; and it may be for this very rea- 


ton, that oftentimes the former, and more 


taken notice of, are nothing elſe but the 
Products of theſe latter anobſerved Atera. 
tions in the Blood. And here again I can- 
not forbear bewailing afreſh, that ia the 
Compaſs of ſo many Ages, as Medicine | 
has been cultivated in che World, we have 

as yet no tolerable Standards ſettled of 


of Diſeaſes would be wonderfully Albreuia- 
ted, and we led as it were by the Hand to 
oy Tone he eee 
Care: of them. But ſince this is hither- 
01314" WW | 0 
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Nature's Handmaid to a 
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to denied ns, which would fave even me 
in this Anſwer abundance of Pains; in or- 
der to the more fully ſatisfy ing this O6je- 


Aion, by ſhewing how we may render this 
Method of mine uſeſul, to the truly diſtin- 


guiſh ing between the Effects of | Natare; 
and thole of Medicines, after freely and in- 
genuouſly acknowledging, that Art is but 
falt her in her Ope- 
rations; I {hall premiſe three Poſtulates, or 


Suppoſitions, call them which you pleaſe, 
Which are, it I miſtake not, ſo reaſonable 


in themſelves, that I hope few, or none, 


will refuſe to grant them to me; vis. - 


Firſt, That thoſe Medicines, which either 


upon every fingle. Exhibition, or upon the 
perſiſting in the uſe of them, do manifeſt- 


l Alleviate in any Diſtemper, the whole 
oncourſe of Symptomes, and are ſo far from 


they apparently aſſiſt her, in paſſing her 


Periods, and always help to bring the ſaid 
Diſtemper, to an happy Iflue ( frequently 
to a more ſpeedy one, than when the ſaid 
Diſtemper is leſt to take its o-π˖] ZRn Caurſe, 
without any foreign Aſſiſtance of Medicines, 


or than it meets with after the Exhibit ion 


of Medicines of a different Mature to thoſe 


under thi Head already ſuppoſed) ſhould 
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Ibe like may, with à Parity of Rea. 
Jon, be truly Aſſerted of different Methods 
and ways of Management of Diſeaſes. 
Is the two former of theſe premiſed 
Caſes, I can ſcarce imagine, how it ſhould 
be thought difficult, if due Artention be uſed 
in the Froſecution of the Method by me 
6 l to diſtinguiſh between the Efetts 
-of N ature, and the Operations of Remedits. 
For if continually in any one Diſtemper, up- 
on the preſeribing/any one Meditine, or ſort 
4. * 8 (£2). CE I; 
of Medicines, of the ſame Ecce, I find all 


or moſt of the troubleſome $ ymptomes, with 
0 ies wa which 


whict 
Allevi 
better 
the 
real 
Blood 
Smell, 


Bleed. 


this r 
have 
to th 
in th 
tract. 
rably 
Circu 
firſt 

my 
hope 
appr 
prod 
Effes 
Aba! 


iade 


tant 


Ab. 


„ere 
which my Patient was before Afflicted, 
Alleviated, and the Diſtemper in general 
better d; my next Care ſhould be, with all 
the Accuracy poſſible, to examine what 
real Alterations have been produc'd, in the 
Blood, either as to Conſiſtence, Colour, Taſte, 
Smell, &c. from what it was at the firſt, 


Bleeding, or any other Bleeding dae | 


this my Examination: and as, I think, 

have reaſon to aſcribe the Benefit wrought; 
to the Force and Efficacy of the Medicines 
in the Interval Exhibited, ſo; if upon Ex 
tracting of Blood, I find it alter'd conſide- 
rably in any, or all the aforemention'd 
Circumſtances, from w bat it Was at the 
firſt or any other Bleeding, When I found 
my Patient in the worſt State of Health; I 
hope none will, judge me Unreaſonable, in 
apprehending, that thoſe very Alterations 
produc'd in the ſaid Blood, are as truly the 
Effects of the Medicines preſcrib'd, as the 
Abatement of the Diſtemper it ſelf: and 


indeed that they are inſeparable Concomi- 


tanta one of the other; or rather that the 
Abatement of the Diſtemper was really, and 
truly the Subſequent of thoſe very Altera- 
tions produced in the Blood, by the Mee 
dicines Exhibited, and ſuch as Mature her. 
ſelf, in all Humane Probability, would 
unaſſiſted have wrought, though perhaps 
more ſlowly, without this Aaditional Aſſi. 


wy N 3 ſtance. 
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aue, And indeed, if upon Colating Va. 


rious Exact Obſervations in the very fame. 


Caſes, we ſhall always find the very ſame 
Phenomena, both as to the Melioration of 
the Diſtemper, and the Alterations produ- 
ced in the Blood, the Argument will prove 
the ſtronger, and the Inferences deduced 
therefrom, be almoſt Vndeniable. | 
On the other fide, if in the ſame Di- 
ſtemper , upon the preſcribing another 
Medicine, or ſort of Medicines, I ſhould: 
always, within few hours after my Pre. 
ſcribing, and my Patients taking it, or them, 
find all or moſt of his Symptomes exaſpe- 
rated, and perhaps ſome New one of as 
bad or worſe Character, ſuperinduc'd, and 
by conſequence, the Whole Diſtemper 
Heightened, as I think, it would be need- 
leſs ro ſeek for any other Cauſe, to a- 
ſeribe the Exacerbation of the ſaid Diſtem- 
per to, than the indiſcretely preſcribing 
that Medicine, or thoſe Medicines ; eſpe 
cially if before that, the Diſtemper appea- 
red of a favourable Mind. In ſuch a Caſe 
as this, my next buſineſs would, and 
ſhould, be with all the Niceneſs, and Ac- 
curacy poſſible, to Examine the Blood, as 
to its Conſiſtence, Colour, Taſte, Smell, &. 
and to Note what Alterations, I therein 
found, as to theſe, and the like Particu, 
ter; Which A/terations, no doubt 7 


A 


the true Cauſes of the Diffempers fo appa- 
rently getting ground, at that rate; and 
theretore I hope, that none would blame 
me for imagining, that whatſoever had pro- 
duced theſe Alterations | in the Blaad of my 
Patient, had at the ſame” time, by thoſe 
very Alterations „produced that Alterati- 
on in the Diſfemper for the worſe, which 
at the firſt appeared favourable, but now 
othermſe, And in this Caſe likewiſe, if up- 
on Collating various Obſervations, of the like - 
kind, Exadty made, I ſhould always meet 
with the fame Pheromens, I ſhould be inch- 
ned to believe my faid Conjecture fo certain, 
as ſcarce to admit of the leaſt doubt. And to 
confeſs the truth, I ani apt to be of the Oi. 
on, that the proſecution of this Method ſtrict- 
ly, would at leaſt, at the firſt entering upon 
in, more plainly diſcover to us the Errors 
which we made, or were liable to make, in 
Practice, than directly diſcoverto us the? The 
and proper ways of Proceedings in the Manage. 
ment of Diſeaſes; 1 ſay, at the firſt oni), as 700 
doubring but, chat aſter we were become 
Dextroazinit; ix would be ſerviceable to us, 
even in this other, and more aſeful part of 
Phyſick: But ſuppoſing the utmoſt — do, 
ſhould only be to diſcover to us, and Caution 
us from, Errors in our Treating the Diſeaſes of 
our Patients; I cannot but think that it de- 
ſerves, by no means to be abfoldtely 


ſlighted, N 4 * 
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If what I have already ſaid, be not gran · 
ted me, I can ſcarce imagine, of what V/e 
and Advantage, that Indication can be, which 
is taken a Javantibus & Lædentibus; and 
yet this is an Indication which is deſer- 
vedly preferr'd by moſt, if not all, Prudent 
Phyſicians, before even the moſt Celebrated 
_ Hypotheſis whatſoever ; without having this 
conſtantly in our Yew, it would be next to 
impoſſible to Re&#ifie any Miſtałes in Pra- 
Kice, eſpecially if a Practiſer be ſo unfor- 
tunate, as to be bigotted to any Hypotheſis 
that carries with it any ſhew of Probabi- 
lit); in which Caſe, Maltitudes of Misfor- 
tunes among his Patients, ſhall not be 
powerful enough to rouſe him out of his 
 Lethargy, or cauſe him fo much as to o- 
pen his Eyes, and to look about him, to 
ſec, if he cannot find out a better way of 
Proceeding : But notwithſtanding all theſe 
Uuhappy and unobſerved Warnings, to change 
his Courſes, he {hall till plod on in his old 
beaten paths, and ſatisſie himſelf with at- 
tributing all his Miſcarriages, to Malignity, 
or to any other Cauſe, rather than the 
trug one, vis. The want of due Manage- 
ment. 23H 12 an ann 
For the more full proof of what I have 
here aſſerted, I crave the Reader's permiſ- 
ſion to relate a Story, Which I know to 
be abſolutely true. 5 ä I , 


6283) 
In the me of the Year 1680, I hap- 
ned to be preſent at an accidental Meet- 
ing of the late Deſervedly Famous Dr. Sy. 
denbam, and another Phyſician, now alſo 
Deceaſed. After the uſual Salutations Dr. 
Sdenhuam asked the other Phyhcian, what 
ſort of Fevers he had obſerved in the Town 
the preceding Winter? To which the 
Anſwer was, a very Malignant one; fo 
Malignant, that ſcarce five out of eight, 
of. them who were ſeized with it, reco- 
vered. Dr. Sydenham further demanding 
at what time they uſually dyed; the other 
replied about the fourteenth day. Dr. den- 
ham' ſtill interrogating him, How he uſed 
to manage them, was briskly anſwered 
with Cordials and Sadorificks, as Malignant 
Fevers ought to be managed. I will not ſay 
poſitively, that I have given the very words 
of this Short Collogay, but Tam certain T 
have not deviated a Tittle from the Sence 
of it, and muſt aſſure the Reader, that I 
was not a little ſurprized at it; and the 
more, becauſe upon an Aſter-Recollection, 
I was fully fatisfied, that among upwards 
of Thirty of Dr. Sydenham's Patients in Fe- 
vers, that Winter, I could give account 
of but two which had Mij/carried (and 
neither the one nor the other of them would 
obſerve his Directions). Beſides, at what 
time ſoever, he was called in, he never 

ae | kept 


kept any of them in hand above four days. 
But I muſt conſeſs, he did not treat them, 
as Malignant Fevers are uſually treated, 
and as the other Phyſician bristih, as I have 
already informed you, aſſerted they ought 
to be Managed. I report not this upon a 
bear hear · ſay, but upon my own certain 
knowledge, having then the Honour of Vi. 
fiting Dr. Sdenham's Patients, together with 
him, in order to the better qualifying my felt 
for Practice. If any can be ſo fanguine, 25 
to imagine, that, in all this number of 
Patients, Dr. Sydenbam had the good for- 
tune to meet with no Fevers which were 
mali moris, when others complained they 
were every where fo rife; all that I ſhall 
ſay in anſwer to him, is; that for my own 
part I am fully ſatisfied, of many of them, 
that they were fo. ill-conditiones, that had 
they been managed according to the Me- 
thod, which the other Phyſician thought wof 
proper, their Event, inſtead of hepppy, would 
have proved Fatal. I beg the Reader's 
Pardon for this Digreſſon, and do aſſure 
him, that I would not 10 long have treſ- 
paſſed upon his Patience, by inſiſting ſo 
largely upon it, had I not thought my 
ſelf indi/penſihly obliged, by this Specimen, 
to endeavour (though perhaps not in a 
very proper place) to evince the World, 
bow effecfualy the being bigotted to any 
ed | | = Hypotheſis, 


1 
Hypotheſes, or Notion, though never ſo ſpe- 
— may lead Men into pernicious 22 
in Practice. | ids Aves 

But to return to the Sab jest L was upon, 
| before I entered upon this not unprofi- 
table Digreſſion, and to make ſome Ap - 
plication of what has been ſaid, to the 
Caſe of a Pleuriſie, which is one of thoſe, 
which the Learned and Sagacious Objettor 
is pleaſed in particular to inſiſt on, (though, 
by the way, I cannot but think that this 
Diſtemper ought rather to be ragged under 
the Cleffis of Diſeaſes of the Solias, or at 
leaſt of thoſe of a mixt Nature, than thoſe 
of the Fluids, of which only I am ſpeaking in 
this Eſſay) but before I proceed actually to 
make my Application hereto, I muſt beg 
his leave to premiſe one Remark or two: 
And firſt in this very Caſe of a Pleur iſie, 
as by him ſtated, though there be no 
actual Medicine ſuppoſed to be exhibited, 
yet there is made uſe of what may juſtly 
be look'd upon as inſtar Medicamenti, a Re- 
medy,though not a Medicine, that is, Bleeding; 
before the Blood will either by its Circula- 
tian or its proper internal Powers, rectifie it 
ſelf, Another Oßſervation, which I ſhall make, 
is; That a Regalarly and ſalutary Pleuriſie 
is always attended with a plentiful natural 
Expetforatiov, which muſt be allowed ta 
ſupply the place of a Meaicrne deſigned to 


procure 
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procure that neceſſary Diſcharge of Morbi- 
fick Matter. Moreover id other Acate Di- 
ſtemper s, which they themſelves terminate 
kindly, ſome critical Evacuation, or other, 
perhaps a Diarrhæa, Hemorrhage, or moſt 
commonly a Diaphoreſis, or more gentle 
Diapnbe, do's always preceed the Recttifi- 
cation of the Blood: Winch Natural Eva. 
cuationt, though We do not yet perfectly 
underſtand what Methods Nature takes for 
the producing of them, do yet very much 
reſemble thoſe procured by Art, and ſo 
tar reſemble the Operations of Medicines 
internally Exhibitedqdqdddq6q.. 

Theſe things premiſed, Suppoſe ina Pleu- 
riſte, upon the conſtant giving one Medi- 
cine, or one ſort of Medirines, I find the 
Fever abated, the Reſpiration more free, 
the Expector ation more Eaſis, Plentiful, and 
more Digeſted, the Pain in the Thorax al- 
leviated/ the > x more Regular, &c. and 
the Blood like wiſe, upon every ſubſequent. 
Bleeding, not only leſs and leſs Sizy, but 
other ways altered in the Confiſtence, Colour, 
Taſte, Smell, &c. from what it really was 
at the firſt Extraction: And on the other 
fide, ſuppoſe upon the continued Exhibition, 
of another Medicine, or another ſort of 
Medicines, in the like Caſe, I find the Re- 
verſe of all theſe, together with the Addi- 
tion of a Diarrhea, or Iſchuris , or Deli. 

3950" riam, 
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1 . 
rium, or of all theſe together, and of ſe- 
veral other as threatning mptomes: If upon 
every ſubſequent Emiſſion” of Blood, I not 
only find the Blood more and more Szzy, 
but alſo other ways changed, in the Conſi- 


ſtence, Colour, Taſte, Smell, &c. from what 
it was at the firſt Extractions, in the former 
Caſe. Add to this, if I find upon exa- 
mining the ſame Bloods, by the Tafte, or 
Smell, that the amending ' Blcod ſenſibly 
differs from the Blood, where the Patient 
apparently grows worſe, either in the one, 
or the other, or both; and if withal the one 
of the Bloods, by feeling, diſcovers a greater 
Oylineſe, Macilag i nouſneſs, or the like. Things 
thus nicelyſcrutiny*d by all the Senſes, which 
we can call into our Aſiſtance, and which 


jointly are like to give us mote certain 


Information, than any one of them” ſingly 
can pretend to; I fay, May I not, after 
ſo ftriff a Scrutiny, ſafely enough attribute 
the Amendment, in the former Pleuritick 
Caſe, to the Medicine, or Medicines there 
perſiſtedin; and the manifeſtly growing worſe 


in the latter Caſe, to theſe therein adhered 


tof And can I juſtly, incurr the Cenſure of 
: being Indiſcreet, and of eſpouſing ground- 
leſs Conjectures, ſhould 1 rake up an Ap- 
prehenſſon, that the BrowIng Better and 
Morſe, in theſe two 175 proceeded paſf- 
bus æquis, with thoſe different Aller arions, 
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obſerved to be produced in the Blood by 
thoſe Different Medicine ? Eſpecaall 0 it up- 
on the moſt Careful and Accurate Callating 
df Various Obſervations, faithfuly made, of 


- "Cloſes as neerly alike Circumſtantiatea, as 
may be, we conſtantly find the fame, or 


very near the ſame Effect, produced, of 
Alterations in the Blood, and Melioration or 
Pejoration in the Diſtempers? 

Allowing this to be the true State of 
the Caſe, (the truth of which, Experience 
it ſelf, may in time put paſt diſpute) I muſt 
own, I cannot but think it next to impoſſi- 
ble, That I, or any one elſe, ſhould not be 
able, almoſt in any Diſtemper, proceeding 
barely from Vitiated Blood, by a nice, and Ac- 
curate Examining the Blood, according to the 
Method in this Fay laid down, upon every 
ſubſequent Bleeding, to Remark and Aſſign 
the ſeveral Alterations, (or at leaſt the 
moſt con ſiderable of them) produced in the 
ſaid Blood, in the interval between the 
firſt Venæſection, and thoſe after Obſerva- 
tions, whether 3 % ume have been 
accompanied with an Alleviation, or Exaſ- 
peratioun of the ſaid Diſtemper. For cer- 
tainly my Hes will not fail to diſcover, 
whether the Blood be more or leſs Sia, 
thicker, or thinner, &c. And my Taſte may 
Ceſbecially after it has for ſome time been ex- 
ere led to ſuch Enquiries) ſufflciently inform 
OY Gs me, 
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me, whether it be Bitter, Smeeter, Sharper, 
Salter, or more _Inſipid, &c. The Senſe f 
Feeling may aſſiſt me, in finding whether 
it he more or leſs Oi, Roapy, &c. And 
the Smell, whether it have any different 
Oaour, from what it had at firſt: All which 
Corcumſtances, being duly Callated together, 
may. by degrees let us into à Certain (at 
leaft a more Certain than any we yet have) 
Infight, into thoſe moſt minute things, itt 
which, Collected together, the Natzres of 
the feveral Diftempers, proceeding from 
Vitiated Bloods, do really'Confift; or in . 
ther words, into the compleat Knowledge of 
the ſeveral Dyfcraftes of the "Blood, Which 
produce thoſe Dr/tempers, and by the Cor. 
rections, of which, whether by Specifick 
. Alterations, or by proper Evacaations, thoſe 
Diſtempert are, or may be, actually re- 
mov'd; and may, hy a Natard and unfor- 
ced Confequence, fully fatisfie us, by what Re- 
medies, and by what Operations of thoſe 
Remedies, thoſe moſt deſireable Ends are 
to be attain'd on the one hand; and on 
the other, by what thoſe Diſeaſes are moſt 
likely to be Exaſperated. 15 $74 of 0s 
But thinꝑs indeed ſtanding according the 
third, and laſt Poſtulate, our Enquiries muſt 
of Neceſſity, proceed more {lowly at 
leaſt, till by our having readered our 
ſelves ſo extreme Expert and Mice, in De- 
01 termining 
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termiuing in Obſervations , ſpecified accor- 
ding to the two former Poſtulates, where 
Alterations are ſuppoſed to be in fact more 
Ob vious, as to take notice of the leaſt 
Tendency towards any kind of Alteration, 
in the Blood, by the Exhibition of any 
Medicine; and of any Benefit, or Prejudice, 
therefrom received by the Patient: At 
which time we ſhall be better Capacita- 
ted, with Szcce/s and Satisfaction, to make 
our Enquiries into Caſes Circumſtantiated, 
even according to the Sappoſition made in 
this laſt Poſtulate. Which Enquiries how- 
ever, even before we ſhall arrive at the 
Degree of Nuomledge, ought not wholly and 
abſolutely to be Weglected. Becauſe Inſer- 


fable Alterations, for the Better, deſerve to 


have ſome Regard taken of them: and in- 
ſenſible Alterations, for the Worſe, in pro- 
ceſs of time may prove of Pernicious Con- 
ſequence: eſpecially in Chronick Caſes, whoſe 
Progreſſes are generally very {low , and 
ſcarcely Diſcoverable , without abundance 
of, Patience, as well as Attention of Mind. 
All the help that I can ſuggeſt in ſuch 
nice Caſes as theſe, is; That the ſeveral 
Examinations of the Blood ought to be made, 
at greater diſtance of time, which may 
enable us to make more ſatisfaFory Diſ- 
coweries, than if we allow leſs time for the 

Medicines to exert their Operations in. A 
nnn this 
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this I hope may be allow'd of, without 
any conſiderable Damage, to our Patients, 
eſpecially in Chronick Diſeaſes, _ | 

It may perhaps he urged, that this Au. 
ſwer to the foregoing Ubje#ion, abounds 
with more words than are really Neceſ- 
fary, nay, that in it I ſeem to have been 
guilty, more than once, of Votorious Tau- 
tolog ies. I readily own the whole Charge: 
In excuſe of which, all, that I ſhall ſay is, 
That that, which compelled me to be 
ſo prolix, and verboſe, and to be guilty of 
ſo many ſeeming Repetitions was, firſt, an 
earneſt defire to prove, That it may not 
be wholly impoſſible, by the Method here 
ſuggeſted, in time ſo ſufficiently ro diſtin- 
guiſh between the Eßects of Natere, and 
the genuine 8 of Medicines, as 
to make it uſeful to us, in proving the 
Praxis Medica, at leaſt in the Diſeaſes, here 
in general hinted at: And, ſecondly, a Ge- 
nerous (if T may fo term it) Deſign, as intel- 
ligivly as I could, to ſhow by what ways 
of Proceeding, according to my preſent 
Apprehenſion, this might moſt eafily and 
ſucceſsfully be Efe&#ed. And I could not 
but think it the more neceſſary to attempt 
both theſe things, upon account of the 
foregoing Objection it ſelf, which as I have 
already mentioned I received from a Lear- 
ned, Judicious and Eminent London — 

| O 1 
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L being thereby fully ſatisfied, that not- 
withſtanding all my former Care, in ſet- 
ting down the Method, and the Steps to 


be made uſe of, in order to attain the Exds | 
aim'd at by it, I had been fo unfortunate 


as not to make my ſelf perfectly under- 
D | | 
There is one Objection more, which has 
occurred to my Thoughts, ſince the Writing 
my Azſwer to the foregoing, and this will be 
levelled not againft the Vſefulneſs of the Me- 
thod it ſelf, towards the Improvement of the 
Practice of Phyſik , but againſt the time that 
mult neceſſarily be taken up in the putting 
Doc, vis... 
VIII. Suppoſe your Method Capable of 
giving us, in our Enquiries all the Satis- 
faction, that the moſt Curious, and Inquiſitive, 
can wiſh, yet it mult, even by your own ac- 
| knowledgment be ſo tedious, and take up ſo 
much time in the Execution of it, that that a- 
lone is ſufficient to prove the Impratticability 
ofit,andthereby diſcourage any from attem- 
pting tomake any conſiderable Diſcoveriesby it. 
Anſ. I readily acknowledge, That it 
will require ſome time, at leaſt at firſt, 


accurately to objerve, and to commit to Wri- 


o 


ting, all the ſeveral Alterations in the States 


of Vi Diſtempers, and in the Blood ſuc- 
ceeding the ſeveral Exhibitions of each di- 
flint Medicine; but then I as a be- 

* 3 lieve, 
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lieve, That the Satisfaction, which they 
{hall thence receive, will more than Com- 
penſate for the trouble, to all thoſe who 
ſhall make it their Real Deſign by ſearch- 
ing things to the very bottom, ectually 
to promote the Art of Medicine, and there- 
by to do the utmoſt good poſſible, and at 
the leaſt Expences to their preſent Patients, 
and by rendering the Praxis more certain, 
ſafe, and Eæpeditious to become eminent 
Benefactors, to all ſucceeding Generations. 
Beſides, this Fatigue will, by Caſiome, be- 
come at length much more eaſie to us, uſe 
in this, as well as in all other Undertakings, 
renderiug us much more Ready. The 
Difficalties of all attempts being moſt viſible 
at the firſt Ox/ets, and thoſe things which 
at the firſt ſeemed altogether ixſaperable, 
by degrees becoming Facil, Familiar and 
Delightful, Nor will it be very difficult 
to abridge much of this Toi, by proper 
Contrivances,one of which I ſhall in due place 
| endeavour to hint at, And what may 
be ſome farther encouragement patiently, 
at firſt, to undergo this trouble 1s, the 
juſt hope we may entertain, that by an 
unwearied, diligent perſiſting in this Method, 
we may at length make it zeeadleſs, by fo 
fully informing our ſelves of the Trae Ma- 
tures and Ch of all theſe Diſeaſes, and 
of the Genuine Operations of Medicines, : n 
O 2 the 
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the Curing of them, as may Capacitate 
us afterwards to undertake the Manage- 
ment of any of them, and that ſucceſsfully 
without the Aſſiſtance of all this Irkſome La- 
bour. I might further add, that all «ſe- 
ful Deſigns do neceſſarily require long time, 
unwearied Pains and indefatipable Induſtry, 
to bring them to any thing of Perfection, 
and therefore it ought, neither to be won- 
dred at, nor rigidly to be ob jected, that this 
particular one, which J am ſure is ſincere- 


ly intended for the Common Good of Man- 


kind, in ſo deſireable a buſineſs as Health, 
{ſhould at the firſt be attended with ſome- 
thing of Trouble, and require fomething of 
Diligence and Niceneſs, But what TI have 
already urged being, if J miſtake not, 
ſufficient to ſatisfie all thofe, who are not, 


through the Slaggiſbneſs and Lazineſs of 


their Natural Tempers, unwilling to take 
pains, or thoſe, the Tranſcendency of whoſe 
Attainments do's actually render them above 


it, I ſhall forbear any further inſiſting up- 


on it. 3 

And now I have done with all thoſe Ob- 
jections, which T have as yet receiv'd from 
my Brethren of the Faculty, or which 1 
can have any juſt reaſon to expect from 
them, or at leaſt I flatter my ſelf, that I 


have ſatisfaforihy anſwered thoſe, which 


have the greateſt Weight and Force in 


them, 
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them. And therefore here I might ſtop 


my Hand, if all our Patients were Mem- 
bres des Hoſpitales des Invalides, and there- 
by obliged to ſubmit to our Managements, 
without — manner of Diſputes. Among 


ſuch as theſe, we might be at full liberty 


fo uſe this Method, or any other without 


Controul : But thoſe that conſult us being 


Freeborn Engliſhmen , and thereby having 
a Right of being treated as ſuch, as be- 
ing wholly at their own Diſpoſals, and 
ſuch as do or ſhall fatisfie us for all our 


Advice, and Care, and ſuch as will, if we do 


not pleaſe them, at their pleaſure diſcard us, 
and call in others, that may be more com- 
plying to their Humours, it is but reaſonable 
that ſome Regard ſhould be had, to what 
they on their parts may Object, and that I 
ſhould endeavour to farisfie them, that they 
can have no juſt reaſon, all things conſide- 
red, pertinaciouſij to oppoſe the having this 
Method put into Practice, even upon them- 
ſelves. 
However, I beg theſe Gentlemens Par- 
dons, for not here, as in the former Caſe, 
ſetting down all the Oh jections which they 
may be apt to raiſe ſingly and ſeparately, 
by themſelves, becauſe I rather chuſe to 


draw them up all in one body, that fo 


they may ſee at one ſingle ew, the ut- 
molt, that they have to urge, againſt the 
freely permitting this Method to be exerciſed, 

O 3 eve 
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even upon themſelves. And here I ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent what they have 
to ſay, with all the Force and Strength, 
they can deſire; for I acknowledge, that 
for the Reaſon above hinted, it they ſhould 
be ſlighted, they, for that neglect, might 
prove Invincible Antagoniſts, and though 
thoſe who are to put this Method into 
Practice, may judge it fit to be Encoura- 
ged, yet if thoſe upon whom the Experi- 
ments are to be made, will not yield a 
Compliance, it will be impoſſible, while they 
are Free, and at their own Diſpoſals, to 
make them do it againſt their Wills. 
Ob jection IX. If we receive Benefit from 
your Preſcriptions, and grow every day 
better and better, What need is there, 
that we ſhould loſe any Blood; the Effect 
ſpeaks for it ſelf: What care we for know- 
ing bow, or by what Alterations in our Blood, 
or Humours, this Good is wrought, we are 
ſenſible we gain ground, and the Szcce/s 
manifeſtly Eviderces, that you have taken 
right Meaſures, we are not ſo unreaſona- 
ble as to expect to be reſtored to our Healths 
in an Inſtant, though we earneſtly deſire it, 
with the utmoſt Expedition, and therefore go 
pn vigorouſly to our further Advantages, with- 
out Hefrtation, in the Courſes with which 
you haye begun, As for the Modus Operate 

. ai, 
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di, we are content to leave it for a Sub- 
ject for you Phyſicians toExercſe your Wits 
upon, and perpetually to Jangle and Diſ- 
pute about: but why ſhould we, only to 
end the Controverſie, give way unneceſſa. 
rily to the loſing, though but a little, of 
Blood, which may be, as even you your 
ſelves own, of ſome Prejudice to us? And 
if we actually grow worle under your pre- 
ſent Managements, that, without any more 
adoe, may ſufficiently Caution you, if you 
are honeſt Men, as we take you to be, 
not further to perſiſt in preſcribing the ſame 
things, but to proceed to different Me- 
thods and Medicines, And in either Caſe, 
What reafon is there, that we ſhould be 
at the Expence of Blood, and Money too, 
barely to fatisfie your Carioſities? Is it not 
enough for us to be at the Charge of ze- 
ceſſary Phyſick, but muſt we loſe our Blood 
frequently into the bargain, though no 8- 
ther damage ſhould Accrue to us thereby, 
purely to let you fee how your Medicines 
Operate, and pay for loſing it too? _ 
I hope none can juſtly charge me with 
any Partiality, to my ſelf, or my own 
Sentiments, in ſtating this Objeclion. 1 
confeſs, it is ſomewhat long, but I had 
rather have it ſo, than to give any 
fort of Patients reaſon to complain, that 
- 04 A Bat 
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had not done them Jaſtice, by omitting 
what they had to urge againſt gratifying 


my d-fires. And though, for the Conventi- 


_ ence, of letting all ſorts of Perſoxs ſee at 
one view, what could with any ſhew of 
Reaſon be urged by any of them, againſt 
the permitting my Method to be put into 
Practice upon them, I have drawn into one, 
what I might fairly have formed into three 
Objections, yet that none may think them- 
ſelves unanſwerable, I ſhall beg leave in 
my Reply, to Addreſs my ſelf to three di- 


ſtinct ſorts of Perſons, viz. To thoſe who 


actually receive Benefit by our Preſcriptions : 
To thoſe who are fo anhappy as to receive 
none, nay,perhaps the Contrary ; and, laſtly, 
To thoſe who upon any pretence w hatſoe- 
ver, either juſt or unjuſt, are likely to /craple 
the, as they may apprehend it, unneceſſary 
Charge, which at laſt I fear will be found the 
moſt in Namber, of the meaner fort I mean, 

Anſwer, I. As to thoſe who find Benefit 
by the Preſcriptions, they are under, though 
it muſt be acknowledged that, upon their 
own Accounts, they may have little need 
to give us the Satisfaction, of ſeeing any 
of their Blood, ſo it cannot be denied, that 
they have bur little reaſon to ſcruple, much 
leſs deny, us the ſaid 2 not on- 
Iy becauſe fo ſmall a loſs of it, as I propoſe, 
can do them no real Hurt; but alſo becauſe 
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ſuch a View, and Examination; of it, may 
be of Benefit, both to themſelves, and o. 
thers: To themſelves, by ſatishing us and 
them, that we have taken our Aim aright. 
and ſo encouraging us to proceed with 
more Vigour, and affording them the ſa- 


tisfaftory pleaſure, of being well again in 


ſome reaſonable time: To others by right- 
ly informing us, what thoſe Beneficial Altera- 
tions auch are, Which have been produc'd 
in the Blood, by our Medic ines, between the 
firſt and any other ſubſequent Bleedings, or 
between any one Bleeding, and another upon 
the change of Medicines, and fo plainly di- 
recting us, how for the future to proceed 
in Caſes, of the ſame Nature, with the great- 
er Advantage and Certainty, And doubt- 
leſs it cannot but afford an unſpeakable de- 
light to any Ingenuous perſon himſelf, to 
apprehend that by permitring his own caſe 
to be exactly ſcann*d, he may be inſtra- 
mental to the ſaving the Lives of hundreds, 
as well as his own. 

Anſwer, II. As to thoſe who are far from 
finding themſelves bettered, by following 
the Courſes hitherto by us directed, nay, 
who perhaps ſenſibly decline to the worſer 
ſide, I cannot but think, that they have 
ſtill leſs reaſon to oppoſe our deſires, in this 
particular, if they really love their own 
Healths, and Cover to have their Diſeaſes 
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Cured, with the greateſt Expedition and 


Safety: For though the want of expected 


and deſired Sacceſs in any Method, or in 


the uſe of any Medicines, eſpecially if Hm- 
ptomes grow worſe, and worſe, be a ſuffi- 
cient Warning to any Diſcreet and Honeſt 
Pihſtcian, no longer to perſiſt in either of 


them, to the Hazard of his Patients Life; 


yet of what uſe will this be, to direct 
him, what Courſe next to take. The right 
way may be but one, whereas the wrong 
may be numberleſs. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
in a Caſe wherein Evacuations (and par- 
ticularly though falſly purgers) may ſeem 
ro me neceſſary, I ſhould find that, upon 
frequent Purgations, my Patient not only 
grew weaker and weaker, but alſo all 
 Symptomes increaſed; this would be ſuffici- 
ent, 'tis true, to deter me from perſiſting 
any longer in the Uſe of Catharticks, But 
could this any ways inform me, whether 
I muſt for the future attempt the Cure, by 
other kinds of Evacuations, or by Strength- 
ners or by Adſtringents, or by meer Alte. 
ratives, or any other particular ſort of Me- 
aicine ? And, if by Evacuations, would this 
direct me whether to choſe reiterated Ve- 
neſectious, Leeches, Cuppings, with Scari- 


fications, Diureticks, or Diaphoreticks, 


or Salivators, or any other particular 
kind of Evacuators? Or muſt I try * 
bag , 
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all ſucceſſively ? Would not this prove, 
io all probability, a very Expeditions way 
of proceeding, and well worthy of a Lear- 
ned Phyſician, and much to be deſired by 
a Patient, lying under a Grievous and dan- 
gerous Diſtemper? Is it not therefore evi- 
dent paſt any manner of Denial, that 
though the Patients not growing, in due 
time, better in the Courſe of Purgers, 
ought effectually to diſcourage us, from 
preſſing ſtill forward in that Method, yer 
it leaves me wholly in the Dark, what 
T ſhould next proceed in. 
But here perhaps it may be demanded, 
W hether the Method by me propoſed, will 
even be Capable of giving us directions, 
in the Caſe fit to be relied on, How next 
to Steer? I Anſwer. Thar, at firſt perhaps, 
even 1n the uſe of this, we may be very 
much at a loſs, till we have by Diligence 
and Accuracy in obſerving rendered our ſelves 
Nice, in diſtinguiſhing between the ſeve- 
ral Dyſcraſies of ths Blood. But after we 
ſhall have attained to an Expertneſs and 
Dexterity therein, our Labour, if I am not 
177 miſtaken, will be very eaſie, not to 
ay Pleaſant. And even till then, it ſeems 
to me next to impoſſible, that we ſhould 
receive therefrom no manner of Light, as 
to the Management of Diſeaſes. Beſides our 
Conjectures, though no better directed than 
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ia the infancy of the Proſecation of this 
Method can ſcarce be worſe grounded, than 
the Conjectares of thoſe who go blindfold 
to work. F 
* Anſwer, III. As to thoſe in the laſt place 
who ſhall ſcraple, to have theſe ſafe, theſe 
neceſſary Experiments made upon them, bare- 
ly upon Account of the needleſs, as they 
think, though {ſmall Charge it may put 
them to, and moved thereto either by 
the ſtrairneſs of their Purſes, or Narrowneſs 
of their Souls, I might Joco- ſeriouſiy ask 
them what will you herein do more, than in 
the other uſual Methods of. Phyſicians? Are 
you not in reality, at the Expence of all our 
Experiments, upon your Bodies, when we 
ſhift from one Courſe, or Medicine, to ano- 
ther, and that too ſometimes quite contra. 
ry to what we proceeded in before? And 
this you contentedly, while you look up- 
on us as Honeſt and Conſcientious Men, and 
able Practiſers (as I ſuppoſe all do thoſe 
Phyſicians, with whom they truſt their 
Lives) and while governed by theſe Sen- 
timents, you are ſatisſied, that we aim at 
nothing in all our Endeavours, but your 
Healths and Welfares: though perhaps 
throughthe Frailty of Humane Underſtanding 
and the Biaſ of Hypotheſis (where we for 
the moſt part have nothing but Conjecture, 
and not the Evidences of our Senſes to direct 
us) we are too too often miſled. = 
ut 


ft tn , + 
But being ſenſible, that Diſeaſes will bar 
ill bear jeſting, and that it is more than 
Barbarous, to inſult over the Miſerable, T ſhall 
rather chooſe, in anſwer, to aſſert a Poſire- 
on, Which how Paradoxical ſo ever it may 
at firſt View appear, will I doubt not in the 
Event be found a Solid Truth, viz. That 
inſtead of increaſing hereby the Charge of 
our Patients, we ſhall in reality rather 
leſſen it. For, as I have already frequent- 
ly hinted, by this means being Capacita- 

ted, with the utmoſt Accuracy, and Nece- 
_ meſs, to ſearch into, and find our the ſe- 
veral Specifick Vices of the Blood, and at 
the fame time ſatisfactorily to inform our 
felves, of the ſeveral genuine Operations of 
thoſe Remedies, we ſhall have occaſion to 
uſe, in Correcting the ſaid Vices,we can ſcarce 
fail of immediately diſcovering the leaſt Error, 
in our Practice, providedwe be not perfunctory 
in our Enquiries. And if we ſee our way plain 
beſore us, it would be very ſtrange ſhould 
we chuſe Meanders, and wander in By-Paths, 
as if we really thought the Old Engliſh Pro- 
verb literally true; The fartheſt: way about is 
the neareſt way home. Nay, I dare appeal to 
almoſt the moſt Prejudiced Perſons, he- 
ther, as I have juſt hinted, thoſe who ſhall 
be rightly inſtructed, by ſome ſuch Me- 
thod as T bave here propoſed, in the Caufes 
and Natures of Diſeaſes, and in the Tree - 
Virtues of Medicines, will not be — 
an 
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and therefore likely, to reduce any Devi. 


ations, of the Blood, from its due Craſis, 


with Expedition, and Safety, if it be poſſible 
to effect it, into its healthy State, and by 
conſequence to attain the Eza, we aim at, 


viz, the Cures of thoſe that conſult us, with 
the leaſt Expence. Whereas in the Methods 
now generally uſed, conſidering the little 
Reliance there is to be plac'd upon moſt 
of the Florida Notions, as yet Extant, of the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, which ſeldom are more 
than the Products, of either begged Prin- 
ciples, or Exuberant Fancies; and conſi- 
dering likewiſe how little Certain Knowledge 
we have, of the true Operations of Remedies, 
internally Exhibited, upon the Blood, and 
other Flaids, we are too like Men bewil- 
dred in dark Nights, and in (ſtrange and 
unknown Countries, perfectly ata loſs which 
way to take, if we can indeed grope out 
any. For I cannot forbear repeating it again, 
our Received Notions of * are for the 
moſt part ſo. very inſatis factory, not to 
ſay Precarious, and our Accounts of the Ma. 
teria Medica ſeem to be ſo much taken up 
upon Truſt, from our Azceſtors, as tis to 
be feared, theirs were from theirs, without 
any manner of Examination, whether True 
or Falſe, and laſtly our Inſight into the 
Genuine Operations of Medicines, upon the 
Blood, fo very ſmall and imperfett, Ne 
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by our being contented with taking im- 
proper ways, for the inveſtigating them, that 
but little of Certainty can be juſtly expected 
to reſult from a ſtri& adherence to any of 
them, or to all of them conjoyned toge- 
ther, and therefore no great wonder, if our 
Methods of Cares prove frequently more Te- 
dious, than we could wiſh, and more Ex- 
penſive than the Patients care for, and ſome- 
times can well bear, which makes the lat- 
ter, often chuſe to die, to ſave Charges, 
according to our Eng liſb Adage. 

But to conclude this tedious Anſwer to 
the foregoing Objection, I ſhall hint at an 
Expedient, for the Satisfaction of thoſe 
whoſe real Poverty may juſtly plead for 
them, that it would be Severe, to put them 
upon the leaſt Expence, imaginable, more 
than ſhall- be abſolutely Neceſſary, for the 
Recovery of their loſt Healths, or for 
the Conſerving it, when in a tottering Con. 
dition: and I ſhall the rather do this, 
becauſe if we can get over this Rub in 
our way, it may reaſonably be hoped, thar 
this ſort of Perſons may offord us the moſt 
frequent opportunities, of putting this Me- 
thod into Practice, and thereby be Aſ- 
ſiſtant to us, and to the World in general, 
in the Improvement of the Art of Phyſick, 
by the rendring us more capable of doing 
Service, even to to thoſe who will _ al- 

B ow 
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low us the Liberty deſired. The Expedi- 
ent, I mean is this, That where the Pa- 
tients are truly Poor, we ſhould Extract 
the Blood our ſelves, and thereby prevent 
the Charge of a Surgeons doing it: Or 
elſe if we think our ſelves above ſo mean 
an Operation, that we ſhould Engage 
thoſe that do it, to do it Gratis. But this 
I offer only in behalf of thoſe, whoſe nar. 
row Circumſtances make it neceſſary, that 
we ſhould be as frag al for them, as is poſſi- 
ble, and yet not by that h he 
zard their Incurring any real Inconveni: 
ence. 

As for thoſe, the Narrowneſs only of 
whoſe Souls will not permit them to be at 
this Charge, if their Penariouſneſs prove 
prejudicial to their Health, by keeping us 
in the dark as to the States of their Caſes, 
and as to the Efects of our Preſcriptions, 
they may even thank themſelves, and 
ought not much to wonder, if few Per. 
ſons ſhould afford them ſo much as Pity, 
the juſt Debt to, and almoſt ſo the Com- 
fort of thoſe in Afflictions, ſhould they, 
by this their ſt ing ineſs, protract the times 
of their Cares, and thereby, under the 
ſpecious Pretence of avoiding a ſmall and 

inconſiderable, tho? whatſoever they may 
think, neceſſary addition to their Bill of 


Charges, run themſelves into much grea- 
| ter 


r 
ter Expences, than otherwiſe they: would 
have been at, thereby it may be Lite- 
rally Verifying the Old Proverb ; Peny 
Wiſe, and Pound Fooliſh, and perhaps into 
the Bargain, Sacrifice their very Lives to 
their Sordid Avarice. But before theſe 
over thrifty Gentlemen proceed, to take 
peremptory Reſolutions in this Particular, 

it would not be improper for them to con- 
ſider, whether they uſe the like Caution, 
in the * of all their other Af- 
Fairs: Or to ſpeak in plainer Terms, whe- 
ther they have not, nay, do not often 
waſte their Money to leſs, and perhaps 
to worſe purpoſes, without any real Ad. 
vantages to themſelves? If they cannot clear 
themſelves from this Imputation, it will look 
more like Humor, not to ſay worſe, to be 
ovet-cloſe-fiſted, in that which may be 
ſo Beneficial to themſelves, and others. 
Would it not appear very uncouth, for 
a Man not to ſcruple Expence in thoſe things, 
which can be of no Profit to him, nay 
which often are, or may be extremely De- 
trimental, and at the ſame time to grudge 
at the leaſt Peny Expended, in a e 
which may tend to the rendering his fu- 
ture Life both Long, and Happy? What 
Name muſt all Men think ſuch a Man Wor- 
thy of ? The Application J leave to thoſe, 
Who are moſt * to make it, he- 
| ing 
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ing ſo Obvious, as not to require much 


Aſſiſtance to do it. | 


Thus, I have endeavoured fairly to pro- 
poſe all the Grand Obje#ions, which I ei- 


ther have received, or could my ſelf after 
the moſt ſerious Conſideration think of, 
as well thoſe that I might Expect from 
Patients, as from Phyſicians, and as fair- 
Iy, and fully to anſwer them: which 
latter undertaking, whether I have effectu- 


ally performed, I muſt leave to the Inge · 


nious Readers at their Leiſure, and upon 
Mature Deliberation to Deter mine. Though 


after all, I may juſtly ſuſpe&, that an 


High Veneration for Antiquity in ſome, a 
Violent Affection for Hypotheſes in others, and 
other Inſuperable Prejudices in many more, 


may render them oy Deaf, not only 


to all the Arguments J have hitherto inſiſted 


on, but alſo to all the moſt Powerful ones, 

which can be uſed by any other ingenious 
Perſons, who ſhould undertake the proteQii- 
on of this my Method, upon the Account 


of its being ſo Novel a Notion, However, 
it is to be hoped, that all Men will not 


prove of ſoRefraQtory a Temper, but that 


ome may be found, who. will be more 


_ favourable to it, and at leaſt judge it but 
reaſonable, that it ſhould not be too ha- 


ly Condemned, before it has undergone 
a 


Far Tryal, And if, upon a ſufficient and 


Fair 
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Fair Tryal, it ſhall be found unworthy of 
any Favour or Encouragement , I ſhall be 
as ready, as they, or any elſe, to paſs the 


ſevereſt Sentence upon it. 

That therefore it may be, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, prepared for ſuch a Jh, and that 
we may be the better enabled to make 
a right Eſtimate, of the Uſefulneſs, or Un- 
uſefulneſs, of it, it will be requiſite, that 
we ſhould proceed in theſe our Enquiries 
Regalarly, and with all due Circumſpettion : 
For if we ſhould proceed Jrregular y, or 
Incautioafly, we may have more Reaſon to 
blame our ſelves, than the Method pro- 
poſed, if it ſhould no ways anſwer our 
Expectations. For the preventing of which 
Misfortune to it, as much as in me lies, I 
ſhall, in the laſt place, according to my 
promiſe, offer at ſome Cautions and Rules, 
to be obſerved by thoſe, that may be deſi- 
rous to make the Experiments required, with 
the greateſt Advantage, not doubting, but 
their own Ingenuity will enable them to 
make larger and better Additions of their 
own, tothoſe few Hints, which they will 
here receive from me, than the meanneſs of 
my Capacity will enable me to do. 


. Inthefirſt place 1 ſhould adviſe all 
thoſe, who ſhall think fit to give this Me- 
N P 2 thod 


1 
thod any encouragement, to be as Exact 
and Accurate in the making their Obſer- 
vations, as ſhall be poſſible, and not by 
Performing them haſtily, and perfunctorily, 
to run the Risk of-Deceiving themſelves, 
and leading others, ſhould they publiſh 
their Experiments, into Errors, And to this 
end, let them not content themſelves, even 
in the moſt obvious Caſes, with the Teſti- 

' mony of one ſingle Senſe, where the Con- 
curring Evidences of more, may be called 
in. In the Examination of the Blood, at 
the Firſt, or any other ſubſequent, Bleed- 
ing, let them not truſt barely to their Eyes, 
but let them make uſe of thoſe other Senſes, 
which God has bleſt them with. By this 
means, no doubt, they may find, that 
Bloods, which to the bare View, appear ex- 
tremely alike, may yet differ in ſome other 
 Circamſtances, as Taſte, Smell, &c. And on the 
contrary, what may appear Different to 
the Sight. as to Colour or Thickneſs, may 
agree in Taſte, Smell, &c. And a full inſight 
into theſe particulars may, it is to be ho- 
ped, in due time enable us to fix Certain 
Canons, both for the truly diſtinguiſbing the 


ſeveral Dyſcraſies of the Blood, the one from | 


the other, and for the Effectual and Expedi- 
tious Correcting and Amending them. 


R 


II. In 
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IT. In the next place, in order tothe ſet- 
— theſe Canons, with the utmoſt Certainty 
73 po ible, (that ſo they may prevent our fal- 
ing into, at leaſt, groſs Errors) duecare 
mult be taken, not to lay any great ſtreſs, 
upon ſingle Obſervations, nay, nor upon 
two or three, of any of the Effeds of any Lk 
Medicine, in any Diſtemperatare of the Blood, | 
The Phenomena of ſingle Experiments may it 
juſtly incite our Curioſities, diligently to 
proſecute further Enquiries, But no Man, 
1 am fatisfyed, will deny, but that Con- | 
claſions drawn from Multitudes of Experi- | 
ments, (the more the better) are more 1 
ſafely to be rehhed upon: And indeed if we 
proceed otherwiſe, and govern our Senti. 
ments, by the Appearance of a fingle, or 
it may be two, or three, Inſtances, in any 
Caſe ( whether it be in Aſcertaining the true 
Cauſes of a Diſeaſe, or in Aſſigning the true 
Modus Operandi of any Medicine, or Medi- 
cines, in Caring it, or in Both ) we may 
eaſily impoſe upon our too credulous Ima- 
ginations, and inſtead of Correcting Errors 
really Maltiply them, ad Infinitum: How 
like may we be, after this Rate, frequently 
to Attribate that, to the Ffficacy of our 
Preſcription, which may be only due to 
Nature it elf, or the Product of ſome Lucky 
or Unlucky Accident? TS H 
0 555 III. And 
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III. And here, in the third place, I can- 
not forbear to lay it down as a Rule never 
to. be Deviated from, 'That nothing is to 
be allowed, as the Genuine Effe# of any 
Medicine, which do's not conftantly, and 
always Sacceed the Exhibition of the faid 
Medicine, in Caſes alike Circumſtantiated. 
I put this. laſt Reſtriction as ſuſpecting, as 
I have formerly hinted , That the ſame 
Medicine may Operate differently upon diffe- 
rent Dyſcraſies. But whether this ſuſpicion 
be well grounded, T muſt leave to Time 
and Experience, either to make out, or Re- 
fute, though T am not aſhamed to own 
my ſelf inclined to be wholly on the 4ffir- 
mative fide, induced thereto by the Conſide- 
ration of the different Eſects of the Peravian 
Bark, in Fevers; and of its prevalency, 
in ſometimes Curing Diſeaſes, to outward 
appearance, widely Diſtant from Intermit- 
tents; as I have already mentioned more 
than once. | ; 


IV. The Fourth Rule or Caution ſhall 
be this, to take care with the utmoſt Ac- 
curacy, truly to diſtingaiſh in our Obſerva- 
tions, both what Mediciues do act upon the 
Blood, and how; and what Medicines do 
affect the Solids and how; (if any ſuch there 
be which act fg/y upoweither of them) 
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as alſo where any Medicine does act upon 
both of them jointly, between the various 
| Operations of the ſame individual Medicine 
upon both. For Inſtance, we ought not 
only to take Notice, what Remedies do 
barely Atrenuate the Blood, without any 
Senſible Evacuation ſucceeding, but alſo, 
which do withal Provoke Sweat, Urine, 
the Menſes &c.' For whatſoever ſome Per- 
ſons may ſeem to believe, 'tis not Attenua- 
ters, or Inciders alone that will produce a- 
ny of theſe Evacuations, unleſs the Cutis, 
Kijaneys, and Veſſels of the Uterus and its 
Appendages, be duly diſpoſed by Nature, or 
the A4/iſtance of Art, to yield a free Paſſage 
to them. No, tho theſe Medicines ſhould 
be Exhibited in never ſo great Doſes, and 
never ſo often repeated, as the incomparable 
Baglivy has, in his Specimen de Fibra Mo. 
trice, &c. ſufficiently inſinuated , and Ex- 
perience it {elf will fully Evince to the Curious 
Obſerver. And upon this Account, I am 
apt to ſuſpect, that in ſome Caſes (vis. 
where the Cutis is very dry, and as it 
were parch'd) the Eruption of the Small 
Pox, is ſcarce ever to be expected, tho 
the ſtrongeſt Alexipharmicks be never ſo 
frequently preſcribed, which by increa- 
fing the Heat of the Blaod are but too like- 
ly to render the Skin more dry and parch- 
ed, and thereby n of giving way 
| | Hs 
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to the Separation and diſcharge of the Va. 

rioloſe Matter; unleſs the Tenſion of the 
ſaid Cutis be, by Fomentations. or ſome o- 
ther proper Topical Applications, gently Re- 
lad: But this I ſpeak purely Con jectur al, 
as never having had an opportunity to 
make an Experiment of it, ſince the 
Thought came into my head, and as ſuch 
T leave it. | | 


* 


V. The Fifth Rule which 1 ſhall 
propoſe, and which is in Truth a Na. 
tural ſubſequent of the immediately 
Foregoing, is; That due Obſervation ought 
to be made, in all Caſes, and carefully 
Remarked whether the Medicines Exhibi- 
ted Work Primarily, or Secondarily, upon 
the Solids. By this I mean, that due No- 
tice be taken, whether the - Alterations 
wrought in the Blood, are the immediate 
Effects, of the Remedies Exhibited, upon 
the Blood it jelf,, or whether thoſe Alte- 
rations are occaſion'd Mediately, by the 
ſaid Remedies acting upon the Solidi, ſup- 
poſyby Relaxing, Contratting, or Irritating 
The Nice Conſideration of this, if ever 
we deſign to come toany thing of Certain- 
t in Practice, I take to be a thing of that 
Daſt Importauce, as ought not upon any 
Pretence © whatſoever to be orally Negs 
 - - Shs 1 1, Ht letted : 


1 
lefted: for if it be, we may be Guilty of 
ſtrange Blunders, in our Proceedings, b 
directing the Methods of our Cares ami 
And if we then fail of Szcceſs, whom or 
what may we thank for the Diſappoint. 
ment, of our Hopes and Expet#ations, but 
our ſelves, or rather our Heedleſneſs in 
taking Falſe Meaſures ? | 

One Inſtance may tend to prove the Ne- 


ceſſity, there may be, of always having a 


due regard to the two laſt recited Rates. 
There are but few, I believe if any, who 
can make the leaſt Doubt, but that a Di- 
arrhæa may, and does oftentimes, Origi- 
nal and ſolely proceed from ſharp Hu- 


mours diſcharged into the Inteſtines, and 


continually Irritating them to Excretion. 
Now tho? this may be one Caaſe, and 
ſometimes the Sole one, yet it may not al- 


ways be ſo, for that may at other times, 


and in other Perſons, proceed, and per- 
haps ſolely too, from a violent Contraction, 


Criſpation , Accelerated  Periſtaltick Motion, 


or whatelſe you will pleaſe to call it, of 
the Inteftines themſelves, without any 
Previous, at leaſt conſiderable Indiſpoſition 
in the Fluids: Nay, ſometimes it may 
proceed ſolely, from too great a Laxityin 
thoſe Excretory Vaſa, which ſuffers every 


thing to ſlip through, which is admitted 


into them. In the former Caſe it may be 
May) ; neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, to attempt the Diſcharge of the 


Pecc ant kdumours by Catharticks, either up. 
wards or downwards, or both ; nay ſome. 


+: times perhaps, by 4 ,P reuious Vi enæſect ion, 


in order to abate, by leſſening the quan- 


tity, and by conſequence the Force of the 


Tritant, the Irritation it ſelf; and even 


then it will not be amiſs, to have ſome 


regard to the Atoniæ of the Guts them- 
ſelves. But in the other Caſe, where the 


Tone of the Bowels is only in Fault, how 


improper would it be by Purgers, to in- 
creaſe the Irritation, and thereby, to aug- 


ment the Diſorders of the Iuteſtines, which 


are acknowledg'd by this Suppofition to 
be the true and only Caauſe of that * 
tame, we deſigu to Mitigate and ſabdue; for 
the Satisfaction of which Indication , Ano- 
aynes, and Opiates, ſeem to me, things be- 
ing in this State, much more Eligible. And 
L am apt to believe, that even this latter 
Method may ſometimes, be the almoſt only 
one fit to be us'd in the Management of a 
_ Diarrhea, which at firit ow'd its Riſe to 
the Acrimony of Hamonrs, viz. when by 
its long Continuance and its having car- 
_ ried off all the Macus which lines, and 
defends, the Internal Coates of the Inte- 
ſtines, they are left fo tender, as not to en- 
dure the Tranſit of Humours, how free 

ſoever from Acrimony. In ſuch Circum- 
Kullen 975 ſtances 
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8 over officious, who becauſe the 
ſaid Diarrhæa was at the firſt occaſioned by 
ſome Peccancy in the Fluids, ſhould, when 
he might, rationally too, Conjecture that the 


Vicious Saburra was totally ſpent, under the 
vain pretence of carrying off by Carhartichs, 


what was actually carried off before to his 
Hand, hazard the flinging his Patient into a 
Dyſentery. And on the other fide, I can ea- 
ſily be induced to acknowledge, that a 
Diarrhea, which at the firſt proceeded ſolely 
from a Criſpation, or Accelerated Periſtaltick 
Motion of the Guts, may in time ſo far Vi- 
tiate the Fluids, that whoſoever, in the 
Cure of it, ſhould totally neglect the Con- 
ſideration of them, would deſerve to be 
reprimanded for his Thowghtleſneſs. 


VI. It will be neceſſary to ſer down 
in Writing, with the greateſt Accuracy and 
 Niceneſs imaginable, ( becauſe it muſt be 
burthenſome to, nay impoſſible for, the 


ſtrongeſt Memory te retain perfectly, di- 


ſtinctly, and without any Confuſion , the 
ſeveral particulars of a vaſt number of Ob. 
fervations) all the ſeveral Similitudes, and 
Diſſimilitudes of the ſeveral Bloods thus ob- 
ſerved, and all the Various Alterations,which 
each Remedy Experimented produced in each 
WW 3 5 9 „ - bp 
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ſtances as theſe, I could not but think that 


— ye 4 9 ce adit. r 
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Dyſerafie of the Blood, in order, by Cola. 


ting them together, to Aſcertain the true 
Virtues of all Medicines, in all Caſes. - But 


to free this as much as may be from Tedi. 


ouſneſs, and to Abbreviate in ſome meaſure 


the Labour of it, I ſhould think it Con- 
venient, to have ſeveral Large Sheets of Pa- 
per Ruled with Red or Black Lines, into ſe- 


veral Columns, and each Colams to be re- 


ſer ved foradiftin Head. As for Diſeaſes, 


Days of Diſeaſes, Symptomes,| Medicines ex- 
: Mat and in what Doſe, 7. ifible Alter ati- 
Pets, Alterations produced in the 


ons in Sy 2 tl 
Blood, as to Conſiſtence, Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
Oylineſs, Roapineſs, Sizineſs, Quantity of Se- 


| rum, its C olour, Taft E, Smell, &c. the di inct 


Head of each Enquiry to be ſet in great 
Letters at the Top of each Column. But n 

doubting, but that whoever , ſhall think 
fit to put this Method into Practice, will be 


more Capable of finding out means to ah- 
breviate his Trouble, in ſetting down the 


Obſervations, than I can pretend to be to 
aſſiſt him, I ſhall leave every one to ma- 


nage himſelf, as he ſhall judge moſt for his 


Eaſe and Advantage. And indeed pro- 
vided the Obſervations be duly made, and 
thereby any real Advantage Accrue to the 
Art of Phyfick, which is the main of my 

preſent Defgn, I ſhall neyer trouble 2 


* 
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ſelf much, at whatorder it is done in, though 


it ſhould not be ſo very Methodical, as might 
by ſome be wiſh'd. ret 


Be Thus I have by God's, Aſſiſtance gone 


through my Deſign. What remains is : 


Earneſtly to beg all thoſe, who {hall think 
fit to put the above propoſed Method into 
Practice (if any ſuch. ſhall he found) freely 
and faithfully without the leaſt Diſguiſe to 

impart to the World, with the moſt Conve- 
nient Speed, both what they ſhall diſcover, 
either as to the True Cauſes of Diſeaſes, or 


as to the Genuine and Immediate Oper ations 
of Remedies in the key 4. them, and alſo 


the ſeveral Steps they ſhall make uſe of, 
in order to attain thoſe Diſcoveries; that ſo by 


the United Aſſiſtance of Divers, Phyſick both 
in Theory and Practice may be ſettled upon a 


Solid Foundation, which this Method, if my 


2 Apprehenſions be not notoriouſſy 


alſe, do's fairly promiſe, at leaſt as far as 
Concerns the Diſeaſes, which proceed barely 
from Vitiated Bloods: Medicine thus inquired 
into, and thus managed, I am apt to Ae 
my ſelf, will make a much greater and more 
Viſibie Progreſs in the ſpace of Twenty Tears, 
than it has 


proſecuted in any way as yet made uſe 
of. And indeed to ſpeak my Sentiments 
freely 


itherto done in an hundred, 


K 


freely (for Which if Erraneoas T heartily 
beg the Pardon of the Learned ) till Fancy 
and Conjecture be driven from the Government 
of it, and till Phyſicians will truſt more to the 
direction of their Traſty Senſes, in this or ſome 
ot her more Rational way, I cannot believe that, 
That moſt uſeſa, moſt neceſſary, and moſt No- 
ble Art will ever attain to any farther conſide- 
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